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William Best, vice-president, General Cigar . . . he tried Mr. Ford’s principles on cigars. Page 10. 
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The Pre-eminent 
HOME Newspaper 


of New Orleans 


AILY and Sunday, The Times- 
D Picayune is delivered into more New 
Orleans homes than any other news- 
paper. A well organized, efficient carrier 
system makes it possible for every New 
Orleans family that wants to read The 
Times-Picayune—and more than 4 out of 
every 5 of them do—to enjoy prompt de- 
livery of their newspaper at their home. 
Although The Times-Picayune’s _ total 
circulation is more than half again as large 
as that of any other New Orleans news- 
paper, the percentage of its street sales is 
the lowest of all. The Times-Picayune is 
not designed to attract the casual reader 
or the three-minute scanner. It foregoes 
the screaming headline and _ sensational 
news treatment. Its policy and practice is 
to present the news at its proper values 
to present it completely and accurately, 
soberly and fairly. In news and features, 


The Cimes-Picanune 


make-up and handling, it is first and last a 
home newspaper, designed to interest, in- 
form and entertain the entire family. 


In New Orleans The Times-Picayune oc- 
cupies first place as the family buying 
guide, because it carries more merchandise 
announcements than any other newspapet 
and because it is attentively and thought- 
fully read in the home. 

The Times-Picayune readers are the 
people you want to reach in this great 
Southern market. They compose the most 
progressive element and they have the 
most money to spend, 

Concentrate your advertising efforts on 
the able-to-buy Times-Picayune audience. 
Do an adequate job in The Times-Picayune 
and you sell--at ONE economical cost 
practically all the worthwhile families of 
the New Orleans market. 
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Member Associated Press. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Kepre entatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG and NOEE, INC. 
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a new teletypewriter service 


TELETYPEWRITER exchanges, similar to telephone 
exchanges, now make it possible for any sub- 
scriber to this service to typewrite by wire 
instantly to any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire 
for short or long periods, just as they now 
talk by telephone. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in your 
office — are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on any other subscriber’s teletypewriter. Identi- 
cal typewritten copies, made by both sending 
and receiving machines, are available for 
permanent records. 


This new service differs from existing private- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION JUST CALL 


line teletypewriter service in that any subscriber 
may ask for any other subscriber and be 


connected immediately. The cost is low. 


Teletypewriter Service provides two-way com- 
munication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, is 
produced simultaneously by both sending 
and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on forms 
if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters 
in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. 

You can use Teletypewriter Service any time 
you need it. 

A most economical form of record communica- 
tion. 


YOUR BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Entered as second-class matter 
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BY WALTER MANN 


N. B. C. Markets 


Formidable indeed—but indicative of 
the place which broadcasting has taken 
among advertising media in a short span 


of years—is the latest publication of the 
National Broadcasting Company, called 
"N. B. C. Markets” and further described 


on its title page as 
“a presentation of 
basic market facts 
on the key sales 
territories of the 
United States 
(e.g.) the trading 
areas served by the 
N. B. C. Associated 
Stations.” 

This is unques- 
tionably an_ inter- 
esting book, a 
valuable book, the 
first reference book 
of its kind which 
has come to S. O. 
S.'s eagle eye. In 
its 200 pages one can get a detailed study 
of “the ‘markets’ made available by net- 
work advertising,” which, it is said, con- 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


stitutes an “economic analysis of the 
leading sales territories in the United 
States.’ It's a loose-leaf book because of 


the fast-growing conditions surrounding 
radio broadcasting. Even since this book 
was completed, the cities of Asheville, 
North Carolina; Columbia, South Carolina; 
Billings, Montana; Butte, Montana; Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, and Honolulu, Hawaii, 
have been added to the N. B. C. networks. 
New sheets will shortly be prepared for 
these stations, and will be sent out to 
bookholders—who are carefully listed to 
receive further promotion and 
pieces ad lib. 

In the first part are found the high 
spot details on the nation-wide N. B. C. 
networks, with maps in full color and with 
complete statistical tables. In the second 
part we find separate sub-sections which 
tell the group story in brief in a summary 
sheet and then go on to tell the individual 
group outlet’s story, giving the following 
information in that connection: 

First we find a large-scale county outline 
map of the service area (arbitrarily laid 
out, as the newspapers used to before the 
A. B. C. became a benevolent arbitrator 
between clashing local forces). Principal 
cities within the territory are also shown 
on this map. 

Next we see tabulated facts regarding 
the station, facts which include data on 
the ownership and the power of the sta- 
tion, its wave length, its frequency, its 
operating hours, the location of its studio 
and of its transmitter, the time zone in 
which the station lies, the date of the 
station’s acceptance into the N. B. C., and 
the number of the station’s hours which 
N. B. C. sponsored programs command. 
In addition to all this highly interesting 
and necessary data, there is a condensed 
economic review of the territory assigned 
to the station for service as part of the 
N. B. C. networks. 


research 


Next we find specific data for each ter- 
ritory on population in the area, number 
of homes, number of receiving sets, num- 
ber of residence telephones, passenger cars 
and income tax returns, the estimated net 
incomes of those returning tax statements, 
the number of manufacturing  establish- 
ments in each territory, the number of 
wage-earners, the estimated value of the 
products in each territory, the number and 
value of farms, the value of farm land 
and buildings and the value of farm ma- 
chinery—all in the interest of providing 
adequate data for the judgment of the 
comparative desirability of areas . . . in 
terms of sales possibilities. 

in outlining the territories belonging 
to various stations in the N. B. C. net- 
works the author says that the ‘100-mile 
area” principle was hit upon—first, because 
most of the principal market centers are 
distributed geographically 100 to 200 miles 
apart; (2) because advertisers require re- 
liable reception—which cannot be assured 
at distances greater than 100 miles; (3) 
because the cost of radio transmitting sta- 
tions per mile of reliable range, under 
average conditions, is said to favor stations 
within a range of 100 to 200 miles, and 
(4) the use of wire lines requires station 
connections at “line repeater points’ which 
limits the economical zoning of stations to 
muitiples of 200 miles.* 

In fairness, however, the author then 
goes on to say that the area actually cov- 
ered by any broadcasting station may be 
considerably larger than the immediate 
zone of influence of the city or trade center 
in which the transmitter is located—but 
adds that experience has shown that the 
use of a leading local station in every 
important city is necessary in order to ob- 


_tain the most effective broadcasting adver- 


tising coverage. 

In an attempt to fvlfill these require- 
ments, N. B. C. has ‘located eighty-five 
stations in sixty-three cities (including the 
above-mentioned new ones). There are 
two or more stations in some Cities. 
N. B. C. coast-to-coast facilities include 
either the Basic Red Network and sup- 
plementary groups (sixty-seven stations in 
sixty-one cities), or the Basic Blue Net- 
work and the same supplementary groups 
(fifty-nine stations in fifty-three cities). 
The Basic Red Network utilizes twenty-six 
stations in twenty-one cities, and the Basic 
Blue, eighteen stations in thirteen cities, 
giving alternative coverage of approximate- 
ly the same territory. (Five Chicago 
N. B. C. stations used on either network.) 
Supplementary groups are Southwestern, 
seven stations; Southeastern, seven; South- 
central, seven; Northwest, six; Pacific 
Orange, five; Pacific Gold, five; Pacific 
Supplementary, two; Mountain, four; 
Canadian, two; Honolulu, one; making a 
totai of eighty-five including the above- 
mentioned new stations. 

A glance at the map indicates that 
these eighty-five stations (while not cover- 


*Points No. 1 and No. 2 are important to 
national advertisers. Points No. 3 and No. 4, 
though purely technical, have a bearing on the 
rates that you pay. 
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ing all ninety-three cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over) do an excellent job of 
national coverage, counting only the “‘cir- 
culation” within a 100-mile radius of the 
cities listed. 

This is by all means a book worth hav- 
ing even if you have to go through your 
files and throw out a lot of obsolete stuff 
to take care of it. It has all the earmarks 
of one of those works that last because 
of their absolute utility. Despite the large 
investment it manifestly entailed, it will 
do more good than tons of mail promotion 
matter—because it will be used. 

Write on your business letterhead to 
E. P. H. James, National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or to this column, for your 
copy. 


Seventy-five Surveys 


Seventy-five—count them, (75)—inde- 
pendent surveys made over an eight-year 
period and based on 180,514 returns—in 
which fifty-two advertising agents, twenty- 
three manufacturers, fifteen publishers, 
thirteen research groups, seven universities, 
two (believe it or not) newspapers, twenty- 
two retailers and four miscellaneous or- 
ganizations cooperated — overwhelmingly 
prove the American ‘‘first with all the fam- 
ily.” So says a recent Crowell survey. 

When one survey proves that a publica- 
tion is so-and-so, that’s fair—but when 
seventy-five separate and distinct surveys 
prove the American’s high standing—ain’t 
that sumpin’? Or words to that effect 

by the American in modest self- 
praise. 

In 1925, for instance, Colgate and Com- 
pany checked up by 984 personal interviews 
(out of 1,400 homes called on, in Dixon, 
Illinois) and found that out of 637 fami- 
lies that had a “family” magazine 137 fam- 
ilies read the American—while ninety-nine 
families read the next magazine. 

In 1927 the MacManus Agency conduct- 
ed a survey among 769 women to deter- 
mine reading preference. The American 
ranked first with 281 readers. 

In 1929 the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany sent a mail questionnaire to 1,500 
Packard owners in twenty cities in the east 
and south to determine family buying and 
reading habits. Of these 53.8 per cent 
admit that the family is an influence in 
buying a car. Among the magazines read 
by the family as a whole—the American 
was first with 53.8 per cent. 

In 1931 Halsey Stuart sent a mail ques- 
tionnaire to 5,000 customers for the same 
purpose. The results showed the Ameri- 
can second among women responders, and 
third general magazine among men. 

And so on for a total of seventy-five 
surveys. Most all the surveys showed 
the American up very favorably. Out of 
these seventy-five, American had forty-two 
firsts, sixteen seconds and eight thirds. An 
interesting summary—better because of its 
brevity. Copies available through Crowell 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Poor Product or Bad Selling? 


I was very interested in the paper: entitled 
“The Sales Executive, His Interest and His 
Influence in Better Product and Package 
Design,” and I am familiar with = the 
changes in accordance with the above topic 
evidenced in the products of some of the 
firms listed. 


It seems to me that there should be many 
concerns who might profitably considet 
changes in their method of selling in addi- 
tion to, or instead of, assuming that the 
product itself was the keynote to the bet 
terment of present conditions which are 
affecting all industries. 

{ am at present engaged in comparing the 
merchandising or selling practices of. ou 
industry with fundamental principles iden- 
tified with successful merchandising efforts 
which have stood the test imposed by con- 
ditions prevailing during the past two 
years, and I find there a more profitable 
held of activity, although admittedly a more 
difficult field, than the more or less exact 
science which exists in the “Better Prod- 
uct and Package Design.” 

To interject a personal note, after twelve 
years of selling a product which comes 
under the heading of “specialties,” I am 
acquainted with the mental attitude of the 
sales organization which gladly shifts the 
responsibility—or passes the buck—to the 
product itself—F. T. Hess, Manager, 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc., 
New York City. 


(Reader Hess refers to a promotion piece 
sent out by SALES MANAGEMENT itself, on 
its new department entitled “Designing to 
Sell.” This piece summarized the results 
of a questionnaire to executive subscribers 
showing the widespread interest expressed 
by them in the product and package design 
problems to be covered in the new de- 
partment. SALES MANAGEMENT concurs 
in Mr. Hess’ opinion that the whole bur- 
den cannot be placed upon the product— 
that many general selling plans need com- 
plete revision. Many a meritorious product 
has drowned in a sea of red ink because 
of unsound or obsolescent sales methods 
behind it—TueE Eprrors. ) 


A Single Page, but Potent! 


I have read your sales message “There Is 
Money in Door Bells.’’ I have tried prior 
to reading this article to encourage our 
salesmen to do more of this type of call- 
ing on the home owner. From the sugges- 
tions given in this article I am sure that 
the other short but strong ideas for sales- 
men brought out in previous articles, which 
I have missed, will be a great help to 
them. Kindly send twenty copies of each 
one listed. Check for reprints and my sub- 
scription is enclosed.—E. L. Redden, Sales 
Manager, Youngs Cornell Utilities, -Inc., 
Great Neck, Long Island. 


(“There Is Money in Door Bells’ ap- 
peared in the issue of December 19. It 
was a “short, short story’ showing. that 
salesmen are overlooking much _ potential 
business by not doing more cold canvassing 
for prospects. Other companies that have 
used recent single-page features from SALES 


MANAGEMENT for mailings to salesmen 
are: Manchester Biscuit Company, Baker 
Extract Company, Dugan Brothers, Western 
Automatic Machine Screw Company, Salem 
China Company, Second National Bank of 
Houston; Mosler Safe Company, Estate 
Stove Company, Textile Manufacturing 
Company, Lowe Brothers, Becton, Dickin- 
son & Company, Badger Meter Manufac- 
turing Company, Standard Oil Company of 
Spokane, United Cork Companies, Rankin- 
Dutney Corporation; Universal Supply 
Company, Postage Meter Company, Leh- 
man Company of America.—THE_ Eprrors. ) 


Speaking of Private Brands... 


For some time we have thought that pri- 
vate labels were on the increase. Is that 
true, and have you any facts on the sub- 
ject? If the private label business is in- 
creasing, then certainly national advertisers 
need to counteract the tendency in those 
cities where the tendency is the greatest. 
Any information you can give us or any 
articles you can cite, will be highly appre- 
ciated.—F, W. Giesel, Western Manager, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Chicago. 


(Private labels are undoubtedly increasing. 
So many requests similar to Mr. Giesel’s 
have come in that we are printing below 
references to a group of articles printed 
recently, which deal with various phases 
of the private brand question: 
“The Private Brand—Bombshell or 
Dud?” By James True. August 9, 
1930. 
“What We Have Learned about 
Fighting Private Brands.” By L L. 
Reading, Sales Manager, Franklin Pot- 
teries, Inc. September 6, 1930. 
“The Private Brand Avalanche—How 
Manufacturers Can Meet It,” in 
two parts. By Ralph Williams, Presi- 
dent, Williams & Saylor, Inc. Sep- 
tember 13 and 20, 1930. 
“The Private Brand and Its Load 
of Dynamite.” By Willoughby M. 
McCormick, President, McCormick & 
Company. October 4, 1930. 


“Some Straight Facts about this Pri- 
vate Brand Issue.” By I. Katz, Vice- 
president, J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc. 
January 3, 1931. 

“Why We Plug Both National and 
Private Brands.” By H. E. Foster, 
Secretary, Lake Charles Rice Milling 
Company of Louisiana, Inc. March 
7, 35%.) 


Front Page Stuff 


In your issue of December 12, in the col- 
umn entitled “The Postman Whistles,” I 
was very much interested in the letter from 
James H. Warburton, in which he very 
highly praised the “Plus Signs’? column 
that you run in each issue. I most heartily 
agree with him and feel that this informa- 
tion should be given to the Associated 
Press or The United Press each’ week for 
publication in every newspaper in the 
country. The press in this country most 
certainly has had a way of featuring de- 
structive news during this depression 
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period. I sincerely hope that it will be 
possible to be able to read ‘Plus Signs’ on 
the front page of every newspaper in this 
country within the next few months.— 
G. R. Ames, Field Manager, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sm. 


(Plus Signs” is one of the most popular 
departments SALES MANAGEMENT has ever 
offered its readers. Dozens of individual 
companies, trade associations and other 
organizations are now making use of the 
material in their direct mail pieces. One 
among many is The Akron Life Under- 
writers’ Association, whose secretary writes: 
“| intend to use ‘Plus Signs’ in future is- 
sues of ‘Life Notes’ unless you do not care 
to have them so used.” ) 


Parade of the Profit-Makers 


For the past year I have been an inter- 
ested reader of your publication and recall 
having read, from time to time, articles 
showing the manner in which various firms 
have increased their volume of business or 
profits over preceding years, despite the 
so-called depression. 

We are compiling a review of these articles 
for our files, and would appreciate it if 
you could furnish us with the publication 
dates and titles of what you consider to 
be five or six of the most outstanding 
accounts of this nature which have ap- 
peared in your magazine during the past 
twelve months. We are particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining information on any 
articles showing the manner in : which 
increased advertising appropriations, — re- 
doubled sales effort, etc., have increased 
profits and volume of business for various 
firms.—Paul Holmes, Barron G. Collier, 
Inc.. New York, 


(Atticles of the kind asked for by Mr. 
Holmes were: 
“Is Any .Business Worth Any More 
than Its Sales Plan?’ (AII State Life 
Insurance Company.) By A. R. Hahn. 
September 26, 1931. 
“Perfect Circle’s All-Time Sales Rec- 
ord— How It Was Made.” An 
interview with Lothair Teetor, Vice- 
President, Perfect Circle Company. 
October 31, 1931. 


“Refrigeration Sets a Pace to Chal- 
lenge Other Industries.” August 8, 
1951: 


“How One Sales Executive Is Putting 
Fight into the Hearts of His Men.”’ 
(Marietta Chair Company.) By A. R. 
Hahn. September 12, 1931. 


“Sales Ideas that Turned Our Capital 
18 Times Last year.’ Interview with 
Pannill Martin, President, Cloverdale 
Spring Company. October 17, 1931. 
“Here’s Another Sales Plan that 
Knows no Depression.” (Noxzema 
Chemical Company.) By James True. 
October 24, 1931. 


“The Viscose Company Develops a 
Plan for Selling Quality instead of 
Price.” October 3, 1931. 

“It’s a Good Year,’ Says Mr. Cord, 
Proving it With Balance Sheets.” By 
Lester B. Colby. October 31, 1931.) 


Please send us 100 reprints of the article 
headed “‘The Lesson of the Dead Line.’ 
We are using this series of articles in our 
weekly meetings, and have found them to 
be a great inspiration to our men.—Earl 
H. Maloney, Advertising Manager, Journal 
Transcript, Peoria, Ilinots. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending January 2, 1932: 


e e e Trade reports on holiday sales are fairly en- 
couraging on the whole though lacking in definiteness. 
Physical volume seems to have equaled last year’s in many 
cases but dollar receipts were lower owing to reduced 
prices and the prevailing trend to purchases of low-priced 
goods. 


e e e Dr. Julius Klein, assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, says that a canvass of 1,400 leading department 
stores showed a Christmas season quantity volume equal 
to 95 per cent of that of 1930 but only 81 per cent in 
value. 


e @ @ Many stores began to announce January sales 
the day after Christmas, making sensational price cuts the 
leading attraction. 


e e e An unusually optimistic forecast comes from 
W. O. O'Neil, president of General Tire and Rubber. 
He says he expects a decided improvement in business 
conditions during 1932, due to accumulation of unsatis- 
fied consumer needs, better goods in many lines, and 
deflation of commodity prices to a level which must dis- 
courage waiting for ultimate bargains. 


e e e Automobile production made an exceptional 
gain in the week ended December 26, the adjusted index 
figure advancing more than 20 per cent over that of the 
week before. 


e e e Rochester, New York, believes it is curing 
hard times as far as its own community is concerned by 
getting the dollars of its residents to work. A group of 
industrial leaders sent out 1,550 volunteers to canvass 
every business man and householder in Monroe County 
for pledges to undertake at once additions, repairs and 
retail purchases which would otherwise have been de- 
ferred. 


e ee the result of a ten-day drive was a sheaf of 
pledges calling for the disbursement of $6,026,351, three 
times the goal set, besides the stirring up of a hopeful 
feeling and enthusiasm from which even better things 
are expected. 


e e e Retail store inventories are believed by trade 
authorities to have reached the lowest point attained for 
some years and to be freer from old goods than at any 
time in the last decade. 


@ @ @ Average commodity prices receded a trifle last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number going down to 
66.7 compared with 67.1 the previous week. In Great 
Britain also the week was marked by a further fractional 
commodity price decline. 


e@ e@ e The weekly index number of general business 
activity receded very slightly in the week ended Decem- 
ber 19, losses in most of the categories having been offset 
by a sharp gain in the adjusted figure for automobile 
production and a trifling rise in cotton cloth production. 
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e e e A revised wholesale price index number to be 
published weekly as well as monthly will be put out this 
month by the Department of Labor. The new index 
will reflect prices of 784 items, 234 more than have been 
used hitherto, the additions being mainly from fully manu- 
factured or so-called consumer goods. 


e e e The downward swing in the cost of living 
continued in October, the National Conference Board re- 
ports, the index having reached 84.9 compared with 85.7 
in September and 100 in 1923. 


e e e Firestone Tire and Rubber reported net profits 
of $6,028,630 on sales of $113,797,282 in the year ended 
October 31, compared with $1,041,034 earned on sales 
of $120,015,664 the year before—a remarkable showing, 
all things considered. 


e e e More than half the money spent by the con- 
sumer of goods is absorbed by the cost of distribution, 
says Professor E. D, McGarry, University of Buffalo, in 
announcing an intensive study of market problems at the 
meeting in Washington this week of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


e e e New railroad freight schedules go into effect 
on January 4. They provide for an increase in railroad 
revenues of something more than 3 per cent on the esti- 
mated volume of last year. The weaker lines will be the 
chief beneficiaries. Their need of funds to meet fixed 
charges will be met by the newly created Railroad Credit 
Corporation which will distribute loans from a pool sup- 
plied by gains from the new rates. 


e@ e e ‘If the business outlook depended entirely 
upon conditions at home, it is conceivable that the possi- 
bilities for the early future might be regarded as fairly 
favorable,” says the Guaranty Trust Company in its cur- 
rently monthly circular, adding, “At present, however, it 
appears that European conditions will continue to present 
serious obstacles to business recovery in the early part 
of 1932.” 


e e e Radio broadcasting stations have been admon- 
ished by the Federal Radio Commission to consider seri- 
ously the problems of advertising on their programs and 
to study the code of ethics promulgated by the National 
Association with a view to cleaning house, as a means of 
averting official action to that end. 


@ e@ e The radio code discourages advertising which 
is grossly exaggerated, false or deceptive, and derogatory 
statements except where the law provides that the station 
has no right of censorship. Many stations now tolerate 
disregard of these canons. 


e e e Direct buying from manufacturers is credited 
with 70 per cent of chain store stocks, the Federal Trade 
Commission tells the Senate. Less than 14 per cent of the 
chains manufacture goods themselves and the commodities 
this small number makes account for only 7 per cent of 
all chain store commodities. 


Based on an interview 
by A. R. Hahn with 


WILLIAM BEST 


Vice-President, General Cigar Company, Inc.. 


New York City 


Frond age ows 


WRITE ON . 


What Price Will Bring 
the Most Profit? 


ie o6 


2ed When White Owls Were Cut to Scents 


A cut of one cent in the price of 


Ty 
| 
UY 
By 
| 


White Owl cigars opened a vast new 
market for General Cigar. Millions 
paid a nickel who couldn’t “see” 
the product at six cents. Volume 
doubled. So did profits. Which sug- 
gests that no matter what your line, 
you must, if you want mass patron- 
age, price your product at what the 
often illogical consumer wants to pay. 


$1.54 a share for 1930, 


after having fallen con- 
siderably below last year’s 


Change to 5¢ 


« HAT a whale of a differ- 
ence a few cents makes!” 
Or even one cent. 


In the first three full 
calendar months after General Cigar 
Company reduced the price of White 
Owl cigars (their line “‘leader”) from 
six cents to five cents, they sold 56 
per cent of the total number of cigars 
of that brand sold during the entire 
year of 1930. Earnings for the third 
quarter (the three months referred 
to) climbed to $1.60 a share against 


oa ; level for the first two 
sas as May Jfine July Aug, sept quarters this year.* 


General Cigars ex- 
perience is a striking ex- 
ample of the importance 
of pricing at a_ level 

which ts psychologically correct in that 
it matches up with what the great 
bulk of consumers prefer to pay, 
or expect to pay, at a given time. 
It also suggests that in estab- 
lishing a price level, every manu- 
facturer, no matter what his line, 
must do a large amount of “figuring 
backwards.” He must determine 


*Earnings for the first quarter of 1931 
were $.75 a share against $1.07 for last 
year’s comparable period; second quarter, 
$.81 against $1.52. 
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what are the popular price levels in 
the market, then seek to match these 
levels with a manufacturing-plus-sales- 
and-overhead cost which will enable 
him to sell profitably at that price. 
To argue that ‘a minute differential 
on the retail price can’t possibly ma- 
terially affect the total sales’ is to 
overlook what is certainly one of the 
most important intangibles in selling 
—the fact that mass consumers have 
single-track minds about prices, and 
that to deviate ever so slightly from 
the figure these consumers expect to 
pay is almost surely to lose part—and 
sometimes a large part—of the poten- 
tial market for a product or a service 
which logically belongs to you. The 
fact is that a difference of a few cents 
—or a few dollars—on the selling 
price may mean the difference between 
a mass volume that returns a fair 


Pp) 


ni 


What General Motors is to the auto- 
mobile industry, and General Electric to 
the power field, General Cigar is to its 
industry. Largest of all cigar companies 
in the country, it startled friend and foe 
alike by a change of policy which resulted 
in a five-emonths’ sales figure which 
eclipsed total volume for all of last year 
on its White Owl brand. General Cigar, 
in addition to White Owl, has two other 
nationally sold brands: Robert Burns and 
William Penn. Van Dyke has semi- 
national distribution, selling largely on the 
west coast and in the middle states. Fifth 
member of the General family is Laddies, 


profit and a limited volume that will 
not make dividend requirements. 
During 1930 White Owl cigars sold 


at a list price of seven cents. (They 
had been as high as ten in what Mr. 
Cantor would call the ‘‘palmy days.’’) 
Volume fell off as money grew 
tighter. In February, 1931, the man- 
agement decided to reduce the price 
to six cents—a cut of 16 2-3 per cent 
on the cost to the consumer. 

In response to this cut, sales at- 
tained some little buoyancy—in fact, 
March recorded a 27 per cent increase 
over February, although this change 
is not as significant as it might sound, 
due to the fact that February is always 
a poor month in the cigar imdustry. 
April gained only very slightly over 
March. Then May fell back. Ap- 
parently the public didn’t think a six- 
cent cigar was any better than a 
five-cent one—at any rate they didn’t 
register much appreciation of the cut 
from seven to six cents. Six cents 
was still an “odd” price. 

“We deliberated very carefully over 
cutting to five cents,’ Mr. William 
Best, vice-president in charge of sales 
for the company, told SALES MAN- 


which the nickel was good for prac- 
tically nothing but a Baby Ruth bar 
or a subway fare, hadn’t that coin 
come into a reincarnation in which it 
threatened to reach new heights of 
popularity? Wouldn't a five-cent price 
on White Owl (never before sold at 
this figure), which was known 
among smokers as a quality cigar, 
make the buy at that price seem an 
unusually good value? The answer 
was in the affirmative—and right. 

On June 15 the price of White 
Ow! was reduced to a nickel. For 
three weeks before the change was 
made the salesmen had been checking 
stocks of dealers and distributors, and 
concentrating every effort on attaining 
as wide a distribution as possible be- 
fore the initial announcement. Special 
attention was given to getting the 
product out on the counter, because 
the prime argument for the dealers to 
push White Owls was based on very 
rapid turnover. 

Outdoor boards for which the com- 
pany had contracted for William Penn 
advertising were switched over to 
White Owl, and a smashing nation- 
wide announcement involving the 


smokes” 
nor aggressively pushed. 


short 


neither widely publicized 


second tapped a vast new stratum of 
consumers and unleashed a demand 
which outran even the most sanguine 
expectations and hopes of the manage- 
ment. 

On December 6 General Cigar fol- 
lowed up the initial campaign which 
had launched the lower-priced White 
Owl, with a “smash” consisting of 
full pages in color in newspapers in 
twenty metropolitan centers. The 
“Front Page News’’ copy idea, which 
had attracted unusual attention in the 
country-wide poster showings, was 
utilized again. “It was the most ef- 
fective single piece of advertising we 
ever did,” said Mr. Best in comment- 
ing on it. Cities in which this adver- 
tising appeared were: Chicago, Des 
Moines, Sioux City, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Omaha, Long 
Beach, Oakland, Denver, Portland, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, New Orleans, Washington, 
Baltimore, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

In addition to the color pages, 
space was used in 327 papers in black 
and white. 


Flintkote Moves to N. Y. 


AGEMENT. “To sell White Owls for — widespread use of newspapers in met- 
“a five cents would mean a big cut in ropolitan centers, an all-star radio © NEw YORK—Following the example 
“a the profit. A cut in the quality to program, direct mail announcements of Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, 
“_ meet the lower price was never even __ to dealers, and other types of advertis- | Inc., the Flintkote Company has 
le considered. We believe that the wide- ing, coordinated to give the price-cut moved its headquarters from Boston 
re spread sacrifice of quality to meet dominating publicity. to New York. Offices will be at 100 
al lower prices which is going on in so The company didn’t have to wait East Forty-second street. Flintkote, 
oi many industries is sheer commercial long to learn that their policy was one of the largest manufacturers of 
ie suicide, and there is bound to be a right. June sales were 48 per cent asphalt roofings and allied products, 
- sharp and very painful reaction to ahead of May. July was 70 per cent is an affiliate of Shell Union Oil Cor- 
8 sales policies framed on that basis. ahead of June. August equaled July. poration, controlled by the British 
- We figured that we would have tosell | September gained something like 2,- Royal Dutch-Shell interests. 
d at least twice as many White Owls at 500,000 cigars over August. In aan 
“ five cents, in order to make a fair other words, the more than twice as Willys Expands in Britain 
’ profit. Last year we sold 205,900,000 —=much volume is already assured, and =WotverHAMPTON, ENGLAND—W illys 
d cigars of this brand. Could we sell earnings are reflecting the efficiency Overland Crossley, Ltd., British subsidiary 
e more than four hundred million at — of the new policy. of bps vege ge ir : — 
€ : the new price?” It is especially interesting to note — no he tig Neosho her ain 
e § = ; ; ; ; ‘e trade of A. J. Stevens & Company (1914) 
3 Other factors in the situation were that the price cut between seven and of Wolverhampton, maker of A. J. S. cars. 
Ss H weighed. Hadn’t the majority of the six cents was exactly the same in Willys already makes the Manchester truck, 
a 4 men who had resolved to economize amount—one cent—as the cut between : niet raaggr ti product, - wes 
: j dropped from a ten-cent cigar to a six and five. The first cut pushed a ha ee ne eae 


five-cent one? After years during 


volume ahead only slightly—but the 
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WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN A SALES MANUAL ? 


Os -28%-- - 


5 lbs. - 36% of the replies 
ots Zhi 


(Questionaire Answered by 400 J-M Executives and Salesmen) 


Weights and sizes of commodities........... 99% 1% 
What the commodity is made of.............97% 3% 
Method of application.............-...-,95% _5% 
How the commodity is manufactured... .... 80% 20% 

* What the commodify looks like.......:....80% 20% 
Installation photographs.............-..: 80% 20% 
=~ Actual results obtained by customers....... 79% 21% 
An index of advertising literature............ 75% 25% 
List of installations..................--.:.0 ae 
Brief history of Johns-Manville........... 69% 31% 
Answers to Common objections from prospects.. 57% 43% 
Standard sales talks for major lines....... .. 50% 50% 

= Testimonial letters...................... 41% 59% 


Combine Sales Manual and Price Book....... 41% 
Maximum weight of Sales Manual: 


Per Cent PerCent 
Answering s « 
"yes" ” No 


bs.-lli%” * 


8 lbs.- 19% of the = 
Misc. -10% °° = 


Johns-Manville’s 
Men Build Their 


Own Sales Manual 


BY FH. L. RUSCH ano &. 3. DOYERE 


Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City 


O some salesmen in this land 
of gigantic sales organizations a 
sales manual is a Bible, an en- 
cyclopaedia, a tool chest, a dis- 
play window, and what have you, but 
to a great many it is only so much 
extra ballast which the house insists he 
carry. Convinced that a sales manual 
can be made a real asset rather than 
just so much excess cargo, the Johns- 
Manville Corporation set out to build 
a new one which would really be wel- 
comed by all their sales representatives. 
Since an entirely new manual was 
necessary, an excellent opportunity pre- 
sented itself to incorporate many new 
ideas and suggestions. 
Applying the modern market re- 
search idea to the development of such 
a tool as a sales manual, it was de- 


cided that the salesmen themselves 
could best tell what the new book 
ought to be like. The information was 
obtained via a “yes” and ‘‘no” ques- 
tionnaire—all on one page—which was 
sent to the entire sales organization. 
The replies, which when summarized 
gave a very interesting consensus of 
Opinion regarding such items as tes- 
timonial letters, canned sales talks, 
maximum weight of a sales manual, 
etc., are presented in this article. They 
will interest many sales executives. 

In preparing the questionnaire the 
first thought was to make it easy to 
answer. While this matter of sim- 
plicity is a requirement of all ques- 
tionnaires, it was especially important 
in this instance because the salesmen 
were being burdened with an unusual 
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number of bulletins and letters at the 
time the sales manual information 
was wanted. All of the questions were 
put on one eight and one-half by 
eleven-inch page, and, with one ex- 
ception, the only thing the men had to 
do was to place a check in the “‘yes’’ 
or “no” columns. 

In preparing and listing the ques- 
tions we had no preconceived ideas of 
the answers we wanted. (It is always 
easy enough to frame a question in 
such a way that many of the replies 
will be the kind one desires to re- 
ceive.) The questionnaire sent to the 
men was accompanied by an executive 
bulletin which explained the purpose 
of the questionnaire and asked the men 
for their hearty cooperation. They re- 
sponded promptly and completely be- 
cause they were all keenly interested 
in getting a new sales manual. A 
total of 437 replies were received, 
which represented about 90 per cent 
of the entire sales force. 

Printed here is a chart which shows a 
summary of all the replies listed in 
the order of the greatest number of 
“yes’” votes. A brief study of this 
table brings out some very interesting 
facts. Weights and sizes of commodi- 
ties led the list, of course, because such 
details can’t be memorized by the 
salesmen and they must have this in- 
formation at their finger tips at all 
times when quoting prices to prospec- 
tive customers, 

An extremely interesting and valu- 
able fact was brought out by the ques- 
tion on “Actual results obtained by the 
customer with our products” and the 
one on “testimonial letters.” The 
purpose of a testimonial letter is es- 
sentially to give the ‘results obtained 
with the product” by the customer. 
However, if the attitude of the J-M 
sales organization is any criterion, tes- 
timonial letters, as such, have a very 
bad reputation. A total of 79 per 
cent of the replies asked for “actual 
results” whereas only 41 per cent 
wanted testimonial letters; 59 per cent 
said they did mot want the latter in 
the sales manual. 

The question of canned sales talks 
is one which will cause a fight in al- 
most any meeting of sales executives. 
The J-M Sales Organization was di- 
vided exactly fifty-fifty on this ques- 
tion. Half of the men wanted stand- 
ard sales talks for the major lines of 
products and half of them didn’t. Up 
to the present time we haven’t adopted 
any. While the men were evenly di- 
vided on this question, it is again very 
interesting to note that 57 per cent 
voted for standard or ‘‘canned” an- 
swers to common objections made by 
prospects. 

Sixty-nine per cent asked for insti- 
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tutional information, such as a brief 
history of Johns-Manville; 31 per cent 
did not want it. 

It is interesting to note that 80 per 
cent of the men asked for “Installation 
Photographs” whereas only 75 per cent 
included a “‘List of Installations.” (By 
installation is meant a job in a cus- 
tomer’s plant or home where a J-M 
product is used.) This difference 
proves the value of photographs com- 
pared with a mere listing of the job, a 
principle which was proved by the 
tabloid newspapers long ago. 

Another question which many sales 
executives have to decide is whether 
the price book and the sales manual 
should be combined. There are many 
points pro and con. If the two are 
not combined it means that a second 
book must be carried. If they are com- 
bined, a salesman cannot be quite as 
free in displaying his manual to 
customers and prospective customers. 
This questionnaire settled the matter 
for Johns-Manville — 41 per cent 
wanted the two books combined and 
59 per cent did not. Consequently we 
are continuing with two separate vol- 
umes, both of about the same general 
dimensions and weight, and they are 
working out very well. The point had 
been argued for quite a long time. 
Price book pages are changed much 
more frequently than are sales manual 
sheets, which is another point in favor 
of two separate books. 

The last question in the question- 
naire was in reference to the weight 
of the sales manual. In this instance 
the opinion of the men as regards the 
maximum practical weight was sought. 
A maximum weight of five pounds 
was specified by 36 per cent of 
the men, whereas 28 per cent set 
the maximum at ten pounds. Some 
voted for six, seven and eight 
pounds maximums, and it is very inter- 
esting to note that 2 per cent of the 
replies specified that there should be 
no limit to the weight of a sales man- 
ual. (Someone has said—‘'Those are 
the fellows who ride around in fine 
limousines with chauffeurs to carry 
their kits.”’) 

Of the 437 replies to the question- 
naire, over 75 per cent came from the 
following five major groups in the 
Johns - Manville sales organization. 
These groups, with the number of re- 
plies from each, are as follows: 

(1) Executive Sales Staff, 

54 replies 

(2) Sales Supervisors at 

the head of sales of- 

ncgg LUE TREE 49 replies 
(3) Industrial Salesmen. .96 replies 
(4) Merchandising Sales- 

ERE TCT eT 59 replies 
(5) General: Salesmen. . .81 replies 


The chart and the preceding dis- 
cussion apply to the summary of the 
entire 437 replies. The replies from 
each of the above five groups were seg- 
regated and summarized in the order 
of the choice of items, and this analy- 
sis also brings out some interesting 
points. The variations of the individ- 
ual groups are not far from the gen- 
eral summary of the results, but a few 
differences warrant comment. 

Group one placed “actual results 
obtained by customers’’ in fourth place 
rather than in seventh, where it is for 
the general summary. Installation 
photographs were raised one notch by 
this group and also by the sales super- 
visors’ group. The industrial salesmen 
advanced “actual results obtained by 
customers” a bit, and were still more 
opposed to testimonial letters than in- 


dicated in the summary of all 437 re- 
plies. A total of 61 per cent of the 
industrial men voted against testi- 
monial letters, but 81 per cent wanted 
“actual results obtained by customers” 
in the sales manual. 

The “general” and merchandising 
men were the ones who specified “no 
limit” on the weight of the sales man- 
ual and the reason for this is quite 
obvious. Most of these men travel 
over large areas, sell a large line of 
products, and therefore all of them 
have cars. Hence their vote of “‘no 
limit.” 

In designing and building up the 
new sales manual all major decisions 
were based on the results obtained with 
the questionnaire wherever it was at 
all possible to abide by the wishes of 
the men. 


Circus Ballyhoo and Civic Pride Motivated 
this World’s Championship in Selling 


OT long ago Fred Weich- 
mann of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
was bitten by the beat-the- 


record bug and made up his 
mind to outsell the existing world’s 
record of 271 insurance applications 
in thirty days. 

Mr. Weichmann is one of the 
crack agents in the New York Life 
Insurance Company set-up. 

The first step in his campaign was 
that of enlisting the whole town of 
Wausau in the accomplishment of the 
feat through a series of circus ads. 
Weichmann’s triumph would be their 
triumph—let’s all rally to the cause. 

And did it work? Here’s how. 

Newspapers and billboards were 
selected as media that lent themselves 
particularly well to such a campaign. 

It was prefaced by a series of small 
space advertisements placed in the 
local daily, which gently but firmly 
reminded folks of the many advan- 
tages of life insurance. A string of 
teaser ads were run at the same time, 
of which the following is typical: 

“Bobbie Jones Shattered All Golf- 
ing Records With His Scintillating 
Performance of 1930, Bringing Ever- 
lasting Fame to Atlanta, Ga. 

"A Wausau Man Will Shortly At- 
tempt to Establish a New World’s 
Record in His Chosen Line, Thereby 
Giving National Renown to This City, 
County and State. 

“Watch for Details in This Paper 
Next Tuesday!” 

Two days before he actually got 
down to aggressively signing up busi- 
ness, a full page gave facts and figures 
about the New York Life—a prestige- 
builder, of course. The day imme- 
diately before the gold-star month a 
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double-spread across two pages ari- 
nounced the opening of the campaign. 

A personal letter over Mr. Weich- 
mann’s signature explained the drive, 
something about the company’s poli- 
cies, etc. A footnote added: “Call my 
office any time up to 10 p.m. during 
this month. Leave word if I am not in. 
After these hours call my home— 
5943—and I'll see you at any time 
you say.” 

The copy got attention. People 
knew what to expect when they saw 
Fred Weichmann coming. All he 
wanted was an application, large or 
small, and he generally got it. 


Eight posters in three colors and 
full twenty-four sheet size kept in- 
terest at white heat. 

From the opening day to the very 
close of the campaign there was no 
letup in advertising. The closing days 
of the rally were like a six-day bicy- 
cle race. 

The copy kept the public informed 
of the progress Fred was making. 

“All Former Records Will Take It 
On the Chin Before Fred Is 
Through!” 

“Hot Dog—It’s Going Good!” 

“Only Two Days . . . Act Now! 

There's Not a Minute to 
LOM eS 

Well, 281 people applied for life 
insurance—and the record was broken! 
The final flourish was a page print- 
ed the day following the end of 
the month which told the story of the 
success, thanked the citizens of Wau- 
sau, and carried telegrams of con- 
gtatulations from Thomas A. Buckner, 
president of the New York Life, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, who is a director of the 
company, and other prominent people. 


ORE than a year 
ago the president of 
a large manufactur- 


ing concern made an 
extended trip calling on the 
customers of his company. 
These people sell the large 
retailers direct, and the pres- 
ident was determined to find 


out just what was the cause 
of increasing sales resistance 
and decreasing volume on his 
line of nationally advertised 
goods. 

After the trip, in discuss- 
ing his findings, he summed 
up his impressions with the 


store in our line. 

“For every one of these 
accounts we built up an in- 
formation record, intended to 
post our correspondents as to 
the details of each individual 
business. Every card informed 
the writer as to the number 
of clerks employed, the ap- 
proximate volume done by 
the store, the nationally ad- 
vertised brands carried and 
the like. The records enabled 
our men to write intelligently 
and intimately about each in- 
dividual business and the re- 


remark, “There is too 
darned much _ Chinese 
selling.” 

Explaining, he said 
that he had once dropped 
into a little Chinese shop 
to buy an article he saw 
in the window. The 
Chinese owner refused 
point-blank to take the 
item out of the window 
and proceeded with a 
large bunch of keys to 
unlock numerous cabinets 
in an attempt to find a 
duplicate. It was a long 
search, but the Chinaman 
finally found what the 
customer wanted. He 
then put away all the 
goods he had removed 
from the cases and locked 
all the doors before he 
wrapped up the article 
and the customer found 
that it had required about 
twenty-seven minutes to 
make one small purchase 
in the shop. 

“This sort of selling is traditional 
with the Chinese,” the president  re- 
marked to me. “We expect it and we 
are not nettled by it; but when we find 
the same negligent and indifferent at- 
titude in the fine stores of our cities, 
we may conclude that most of our 
business disorganization is caused by 
the selling methods of the retailer. 

“I do not know whether the retail 
salesmen of this country have been de- 
moralized by the depression, or 
whether their attitude is the result of 
poor management and depleted stocks. 
At any rate I found a deplorable 
amount of indifference and negligence 
in the stores of our customers and, 
carrying my investigation further, 
found that the same sort of retail sell- 


Is 


The Chinese owner refused point-blank to take the 
item out of the window, and proceeded with a large 


bunch of keys to uniock numerous cabinets in 


attempt to find a duplicate. 


There Too Much 
“Chinese” Selling? 


For many manufacturers the neck 
of the sales bottle is still the dealer. 
Under depression conditions the in- 
calculable volume of business lost due 
to indifferent and unintelligent re- 
tailing becomes unbelievably serious. eral 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Cartoons by Emidio Angelo 


ing is common in all classes of 
stores. 

“When I returned last fall I deter- 
mined to do what I could to overcome 
this condition. We selected about 800 
accounts and began a campaign of edu- 
cational work directed to the man- 
ager or proprietor, intended to remind 
him frequently of those factors which 
are essential to profitable retail sell- 
ing. 

“Last December we began hammer- 
ing away on these accounts. At least 
every ten days for six months we sent 
a personally written letter covering the 
problems of retail merchandising. 
These letters were not confined to our 
merchandise, but covered all of the 
important items sold by the average 
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sponse was exceedingly grati- 
fying. 

“This effort was not 
primarily intended to 
sell more of our goods. 
When our new line was 
delivered in the spring, 
we mentioned the most 
salable items, of course, 
and suggested their dis- 
play. But it was not a 
selling campaign, in the 
sense of emphasizing the 
sale of our products. It 
was an honest attempt to 
aid the retailer in selling 
more of everything he 
carried. 

“After six months we 
checked up and found 
that our investment in 
this correspondence was 
highly profitable. Sev- 
thousand accounts 

who did not receive the 
letters just about held 
their own, as far as our 
goods were concerned. 
The 800 accounts, which 
were typical of our en- 
tire list, increased their business with 
us more than 25 per cent. And you 
may be sure that we immediately laid 
our plans to extend our educational 
work to every customer on our books.”’ 

The statements of this manufacturer 
seemed to the writer to be somewhat 
overdrawn. But during the weeks that 
have followed the discussion he has 
made an investigation in several citics 
and has found many indications that 
the manufacturer understated the 
problem. In his own experience he 
has discovered that good retail selling 
is the exception rather than the rule 
and that in most instances the fault 
can be traced to the manufacturer. 

One day last summer, for instance, a 
sudden shower sent the writer into a 
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large clothing store for an umbrella. 
An indifferent salesman told me that 
the stock was very low and that he 
did not have the style called for at 
the price mentioned, but might have 
it in a week or two. I then selected 
an umbrella of a higher price, of 
which there was only one in stock. 

Then I remembered that I needed 
a belt and showed the young man the 
one I was wearing. Although belts of 
the kind are staple there was only one 
in my size remaining and it was con- 
siderably shopworn. 

A short while later, at luncheon, I 
mentioned the experience to three 
friends and was surprised to hear each 
one relate similar experiences. One 
said that his wife had attempted to 
buy a dress the day before and had 
gone home after searching the stock 
of two large stores unsuccessfully. An- 
other reported that he had not been 
able to buy either a hat or a pair of 
shoes of the kind he wanted in one 
of the leading stores in town. 

A number of similar experiences 
were related to me during the follow- 
ing weeks. Every man I mentioned 
the subject to had some complaint to 
make about the increasing difficulty 
of buying what he wanted. One man 
said that he had just dropped into a 
prominent chain store to buy a pack- 
age of cigarettes. He waited at the 
cigar counter for three or four minutes 
while three clerks, standing in an aisle, 
argued over some trivial subject. He 
finally left and made 
the purchase _ else- 
where. 

In another instance, 
a friend waited in a 
hardware store for 
fifteen minutes while 
a clerk was putting 
stock on the shelves. 
He finally sought out 
the manager, told him 
that he wanted to 
make a purchase and 


My rather superficial investigation 
showed that more than 100 sales to 
the men interviewed were lost because 
the dealers were out of stock.. Multi- 
ply these experiences and strike an 
average for the country, and the re- 
sult would show an amazing loss. And 
this loss is due in large part to those 
manufacturers who have failed to see 
that the retailers are properly stocked 
on their merchandise. 


clubs. A clerk informed him that the 
guarantee no longer held, that it was 
intended to apply only during the pre- 
vious season. The customer then de- 
manded to see the manager who con- 

firmed the statement of the clerk. 
Then the customer canceled the 
order he had placed, and told both the 
manager and his clerk just what he 
thought of the company. He went 
to another store, pur- 


A most surprising 
development 1s_ the 
carelessness with 
which some manufac- 
turers appear to be 
carrying out their 


chased balls of an- 
other brand and has 
since told several of 
his friends about the 
treatment he received. 
When he mentioned 


agreement with the 
consumer. Early last 
summer a _ friend 
bought a panama hat, 
a nationally adver- 
tised brand, paying 
fifteen dollars for it. 
Three days later he 
noticed that perspira- 
tion had_ transferred 
the dye of the sweat 
band to the hat, making an unsightly 
blotch. He took the hat back and 
waited half an hour for the manager, 
who told him that such a thing never 
had occurred before and that, if he 
insisted, he would give him a new 
hat. The customer insisted, waited a 
week for the new hat to be delivered 
from the factory and then, ten days later, 
found that the new hat was stained 

exactly as the old one 


had been. So he took 
the last purchase back 
to the store; but the 
manager shook his 
head sadly and said 
that since they had re- 
placed one hat they 
could do nothing 
more. So the custom- 
er left the hat in the 
store, walked across 
the street and bought 


requested that he be 
formally introduced 
to one of the clerks. 


During the last six 
months it has been my 
pleasure to interview eight small manu- 
facturers who are building up their 
business and increasing their profits, 
and in every instance they emphasized 
the necessity of working with retailers 
and retail clerks to sell their goods 
profitably. It appears that adequate 
retail merchandising is just as impor- 
tant to the manufacturer as any other 
factor in his distribution. And it is 
evident that a great many manufac- 
turers, in attempting to meet prices, 
have forgotten the most important 
phases of their distribution. 


He finally sought out the man- 
ager and told him he wanted 
to make a purchase and re- 
quested that he be formally 
introduced to one of the clerks. 


a hat of amother 
brand. 


Another friend 
bought three _ golf 
balls in the retail 
store of a prominent — sporting 
goods manufacturer. On the pack- 
age was a positive guarantee that 
the balls would not show the marks 
of the clubs. The customer, at the 
same time, bought a new set of clubs 
for his wife, a golf suit and several 
other items which totaled $140 or 
thereabouts. As it happened, most of 
the order had to be shipped from the 
factory. 

Three or four days later this cus- 
tomer returned the three golf balls, 
all with unmistakable marks from the 
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Every man I mentioned the 

subject to hud some complaint 

to make about the increasing 

difficulty of buying what he 
wanted. 


the facts to me, he 
said that he was just 
vindictive enough to 
spoil all the business 
he could for the 
manufacturer. 


At least a dozen in- 
stances of experiences 
just as incomprehen- 
sible were related. It 
appears that the sell- 
ing effort of the retailer, whether he 
be an independent or a chain store 
operator, has fallen into evil ways. 
The loss this is causing the manufac- 
turers of the country cannot be esti- 
mated accurately, of course, but an in- 
vestigation of the subject would con- 
vince any manufacturer that his fail- 
ure to keep his retailers properly 
stocked and his clerks properly in- 
structed regarding the selling of his 
goods is contributing a large and ob- 
vious influence on the depression of 
business. 


Automatic Transportation 


Will Expand in East 

New YorK—C. B. Crockett and R. 
L. Smith have been appointed eastern 
general sales agents for the Automatic 
Transportation Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, maker of electrical imdustrial 
trucks, tractors and cranes. Sales and 
engineering headquarters will be 
maintained at New York, with district 
offices at Boston, Hartford, Buffalo, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Baltimore and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Both Mr. Crockett and Mr. Smith 
have had wide experience in the ma- 
terials handling field—the former as 
executive secretary of the Industrial 
Truck Association; the latter with the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company. 


One-Hand Adding Machine 


CHicaco—Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany here is introducing a new line of 
electric and hand-driven models, which fea- 
ture complete one-hand control. All 
principal keys are on the right-hand side. 


Tire Makers May Revolt Soon 
against Mail Order Dominance 


(In answer to the question, ‘“What’s going 
to happen to the rubber companies?” SALES 
MANAGEMENT received this statement from 
a man who has been very closely in touch 
with the rubber industry for a period’ of 
some years. It summarizes well the situ- 
ation in the rubber field and makes some 
interesting predictions about the immedi- 
ate future-——THE EpIrors.) 


HERE is that in the atmosphere 

at the center of rubber goods 

production which suggests that 

the “Big Four’ are tired of the 
profitless conditions that have existed 
so persistently during recent years. So 
tired that there now seems to be a 
strong sentiment toward concerted ac- 
tion in correcting some of the most 
blatant competitive practices which 
last year harassed the industry to a net 
loss of more than $20,000,000 among 
five of the larger producers. While 
this atmospheric element is intangible 
and elusive, it is none the less evident 
-—enough to move this writer to the 
honest prediction that equitable and 
ethical measures will be taken to give 
somebody besides motorists a fair 
break in the rubber business. 

For one thing, there is that recent 
utterance of no less an authority than 
United States Attorney General Mit- 
chell. Talking to a body of law stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota, 
he said in substance that, while the 
government could not declare a mora- 
torium on anti-trust and restraint of 
trade prosecution, his department was 
not eager to harass activities equitably 
designed toward aiding business and 
relieving acute situations. 

This would seem an invitation al- 
most especially designed for the rub- 
ber industry. Any sane person, and 
he does not have to be especially well 
informed on rubber products, must 
admit that there would be nothing 
inequitable or criminal in a movement 
within the industry which would give 
employes steady employment, stock- 
holders fair returns and consumers 
unusual value in tires. As it is, con- 
sumers get all the value and security 
holders and rubber products employes 
hold the bag. On the basis of a total 
of 60,000,000 tires for this year 
(1931), the addition of a $5.00 note 
to the tire bill of the average motorist 
would bring immense relief to the in- 
dustry and not work any hardship on 
the motorist. 

An average advance of a dollar a 
tire would produce $60,000,000. 
However, such an increase would be 
applied proportionately so that users 


of smaller tires would not have to 
bear the brunt of the increase be- 
cause smaller tires are produced in 
greatest mumber. An equitable in- 
crease in this amount—even half that 
much—would serve to wipe out losses 
that are threatened this year and give 
security holders dividends that have, in 
many cases, failed to materialize, and 
in other cases have been reduced. Also, 
it would insure thousands of employes 
steady employment, thereby benefiting 
all industry and business. 

The question naturally arises: Then, 
why don’t the big men in the industry 
remedy this situation, if it can be done 
equitably, and they have been invited 
by highest authority to do so? Aren’t 
they wise enough to see that they can- 
not continue this mad career of cut- 
throat competition and be fair to their 
stockholders and employes? Are they 
trying to commit industrial suicide? 

To answer the first question is 
merely to repeat what was said at the 
beginning of this article. There is that 
belief that the rubber industry will 
proceed with internal adjustment. But 
it will take time. The tangle was not 
produced in a day and it will require 
many days to unravel it. 

Probably the greatest problem con 
fronting the rubber industry is one of 
sales competition. And not the least 
of the problems within this great 
problem is that of sales to and by mail 
order houses. For several years mail 
order houses have dominated and dic- 
tated tire prices. 

From the fact that the two largest 
and best-known mail-order and chain 
store firms dictate tire prices—tires are 
the largest item in the 85 per cent of 
total production—one does not have 
to strain much to realize that mail- 
order distributors dictate dividends 
and profits through price dictation. 
And strangest of all the strange fac- 
tors in the anomaly is the fact that 
manufacturers continue to sell them 
tires—the means with which they may 
continue to dictate prices to manufac- 
turers, thus determining dividends and 
profits. 

Again a question: Can't this ridicu- 
lous practice be stopped? If so, how 
can it be stopped? There’s the rub. 
It’s a long, sad story. And it is the 
longest and most knotted thread in 
the terrible tangle. 

Several years ago, when crude rub- 
ber prices hit the toboggan from 
around a dollar a pound, one large 
manufacturer found himself loaded 
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with crude commitments at around 
eighty-five cents a pound. Inventories 
of finished goods were heavy and 
trade was lagging. How to get out 
from under? He appealed to a big 
mail-order man from the west. 


That man was a shrewd buyer and 
a hard bargainer. He drove a hard 
bargain this time. But the manufac- 
turer had to accept. He was trapped. 
He accepted on terms that allowed 
him ever so small a profit because of 
greater volume. It meant lower pro- 
duction costs on tires sold to auto 
manufacturers and dealers. It was a 
way out, even if it did mean a huge 
investment in added equipment. 

The mail-order man’s business grew 
apace. Year after year his volume in- 
creased until today it is reliably re- 
ported that this house furnishes 
volume production to the manufac- 
turer as high as 22,000 tires a day. 
That volume is twice the output of 
two fair-size factories and more than 
half the total daily output of one of 
the big manufacturer’s largest com- 
petitors. Think of the immense in- 
vestment in equipment necessary to 
produce those tires. Then think of 
what losses this manufacturer would 
have to stand if he relinquished that 
volume, and you will begin to get a 
glimmer of why that manufacturer has 
had to hold on to that contract like 
the desperate man had to hold to the 
bear’s tail. 

His dealer volume is already the 
largest in the industry. With com- 
petition as fierce as it is now, it would 
be practically impossible for him to 
distribute that volume through his 
dealer organization. It would not ab- 
sorb it under normal conditions. 

Then add this to the problem: The 
mail-order houses would not abandon 
this immense distribution of tires 
merely because this one manufacturer 
refused to make them. They would 
make them themselves or would drive 
another hard bargain with another 
hard-pressed manufacturer—which is 
to say most any one of the larger 
manufacturers. Any attempt on the 
part of the big manufacturer to quit 
making mail-order tires, and try to 
distribute that volume through his 
Own organization, would mean to add 
that volume to production that now 
has a capacity of 30,000,000 tires a 
year in excess of normal needs. Nor- 
mal consumption from all sources is 
70,000,000. Total capacity is poten- 
tially 100,000,000—and the Big Four 
could make that total by straining a 
little. 

How, then, you ask, will they over- 
come this problem? They can and 
will overcome it by getting together 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Pot Shots or Planned 
Oftenstvesin Selling? 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


Too many salesmen are relying on feeble jabs at 
the prospect to produce orders. Too few of them 
are marshalling facts, figures and evidence 1i.to an 
organized sales talk which has a track and is going 
somewhere. This is the third of a group of articles 
in which Sales Management reports on a field 
survey in which hundreds of routine sales calls 
were listened to and recorded. * 


PREVIOUS article in the De- 

cember 19 issue of SALES 

MANAGEMENT told of the 

performance of salesmen in 
different lines of business while call- 
ing on the purchasing agents of an 
oil company in New York City. This 
article takes a peep at the comparative 
working methods of salesmen who are 
in the same line, each trying for the 
same order. While the previous ar- 
ticle told about salesmen who made 
their calls without the specific request 
of the buyer, this article deals with 
thirteen sales calls made at the specific 
invitation of the buyer. Also, in con- 
trast to the first study in which some 
of the products being offered by the 
companies were not as well known as 
the others and in which the companies 
varied greatly in size, this article shows 
how salesmen selling two high-priced 
specialties, well merchandised and ad- 


ented features, unusual photographs or 
blueprints. While naturally some sales- 
men were better equipped than others 
the totality of all types of sales helps 
carried on seven interviews includes 
only photostats of testimonial letters, 
bulletins, folders, broadsides, catalogs, 
charts and blueprints. 

Of these seven oil-burner salesmen, 
two left nothing and the five others 
left literature or other sales aids of 
some kind. 

This average is far above that of the 
general run of salesmen as revealed in 
the study made at an oil company’s 
purchasing office, where it was found 
that only eight out of thirteen sa'=s 
men carried sales helps, and of these 
eight only four showed or used any, 


Firms represented by the sales- 
men whose selling methods are 
discussed in this article: 


Oil Burners 


Brooklyn Cornell Utilities, Inc. 

Electrol, Inc. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration 

Petroleum Heat and Power Company 

May Oil Burner Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Company 

Preferred Utilities Company, Inc. 


Kitchen Cabinets 
Elgin Stove & Oven Company 
Murphy Door Bed Company 
Wasmuth Endicott Company 
Dykes Lumber Company 
Janes & Kirtland, Inc. 
Excel Metal Cabinet Company 


while only two of these four left any 
with the buyer. 

Of the oil-burner salesmen one left 
a twelve-page bulletin and a four-page 
folder; another gave the architect a 
thirty-six page catalog; still another 
left a four-page bulletin; a fourth pre- 
sented a broadside; and the last an 
eight-page catalog. One of the sales- 
men who left no sales helps was able 
to interest the architect for only nine 
minutes, in contrast to the average 
length of interview of twenty-six min- 
utes, and the hour that one salesman 
secured to tell his story. 

While the lengths of interview 
varied widely, only one salesman over- 
stayed his welcome, according to the 

(Continued on page 35) 


Do Salesmen Use Sales Helps? 


vertised, react to the buyer. 13 salesmen of gen- | Requested Calls 

Seven oil burner salesmen called at eral run industrials | 7 oil burner sales- | 6 kitchen cabinet sales- 
the request of the specification writer calling on an oil | men calling at re- | men calling at request 
of an Eastern firm of architects and company: | quest of an architect: | of an architect: 

: | 

were listened to by a SALES MANAGE- = | 
MENT investigator. 13. minutes— 26 minutes— 

As might be expected for a re- (Longest interview, (Longest interview, 
quested call, all oil-burner salesmen | 37 min.; shortest, | 60 min.; shortest, 


Average length 
of interview ..... 14 minutes— 
(Longest interview, 


26 min.;_ shortest, 


came equipped with some literature | 1 min.) 9 min.) 6 min.) 
and visual sales helps. While all used Pa a ' 
some sales helps in their solicitation, Scie aaa liter 
none showed “movies,” slides, cutout te. aw 8 — 62% 7 — 100% 6 — 100% 
models of the product’s salient or pat- andi’ 
; Used or showed 

*The first two articles, entitled ‘Failure sales helps and 
to Use Sales Tools Kills Many Sales, Sur- literature ....... 4 — 31% | 7 — 100% 6 — 100% 
vey Shows” and “Survey Shows Crying 
Need for Better All-around Sales Training,” Left sales helps 
appeared in the issues of December 12 and and literature..... 2— 15% 5 — 712% 4—oe 


December 19, respectively. 
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Is it fair to reward only the man who takes the 


order, when two or more men havea part in initiat- 
ing and developing a sale? ,The Conover Company 
thinks that it is not. Here’s how they operate. 


We Eliminated Split-Credit 
Squabbles among Salesmen 


three-eighths for booking a 
home demonstration, two-eighths 


Courtesy of ''The Home Utilities Salesman’’ 


COMPENSATION plan for 
resale workers which we intro- 
duced about four years ago and 
which, with some modifica- 
tions, has been in effect ever since, has 
played an important part in maintain- 
ing the morale of our organization 
during this trying period. We oper- 
ate the resale plan in selected metro- 
politan areas in selling our portable 
model dishwashers through the elec- 
trical industry. 
Our resale workers are employed on 
basic salary plus commissions and 
bonuses as follows: 


1. Credits are awarded on the basis of 
one-eighth of a sale for getting a lead, 


for making a home demonstra- 
tion and two-eighths for closing 
a sale. 


2. A commission of five dol- 
lars is paid on each user sale 
or its equivalent under the 
above credit system, provided 
the resale worker makes three 
or more sales or their equiva- 
lent during the month. 


3. Resale workers who make 
three or more user sales or 
their equivalent during the first 
half of the month receive a 
bonus of $2.80 on each of these 
sales made during the first half 
of the month. 


4, Resale workers who make 
three or more user sales or their 
equivalent during the second 
half of the month receive a 
bonus of $2.80 on each of these 
sales made during the second 
half of the month. 


5. All resale workers are as- 
signed individual quotas each 
month and those who make 
their quotas receive an addi- 
tional bonus of $2.80 on all 
sales made during the entire 
month. 


6. On all user sales exceed- 
ing six made in one month the 
resale worker receives a straight 
commission of 20 per cent of 
the net retail selling price, but 
no bonuses. 

In working out the plan, 
we figured that the average resale work- 
ef receiving a good basic salary, com- 
missions and bonuses, with 20 per cent 
commission on the seventh sale and 
over, would have plenty of incentive 
to put forth the maximum effort. 

We realized at the outset, however, 
that our product—electric dishwash- 
ers for home kitchens—had to win 
wide consumer acceptance, that some 
would consider it a luxury and that it 
would have to be sold primarily in 
better class homes to women doing 
their own work. Hence we desired 
high-type salespeople and we knew it 
would be difficult to secure them on a 
straight commission basis. We also 
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knew that there is usually a high rate 
of turnover in specialty sales organiza- 
tions where the salesmen are entirely 
dependent on commissions, and we 
were anxious to employ workers we 
could train and hold. 

For these reasons we decided to em- 
ploy our salespeople on basic salary, 
plus commissions and bonuses. The 
basic salary was to attract and hold 
them and the commissions and bonuses 
were to provide special incentives and 
rewards. 

At first we followed the usual prac- 
tice of paying a commission only to 
the one who closed the sale. We soon 
came to realize that this was not en- 
tirely fair to all and that it did not 
provide the desired incentive for them 
to perform each of their several func- 
tions to the best of their ability. 

Our resale workers are of two gen- 
eral classes: those we assign to public 
utility companies, department stores 
and selected electrical appliance deal- 
ers, and those who are primarily 
wholesale salesmen but who spend 
considerable time in training dealers’ 
salesmen and in doing resale work for 
them. The first group, in turn, is 
composed of two rather definite classes : 
those who spend most of their time 
on the sales floor (usually women), 
and those who spend all their time 
outside, making home demonstrations 
and closing sales (usually men). 

These resale workers are all sales- 
people and as such their functions are 
to secure leads, book home demonstra- 
tions, make home demonstrations and 
close sales. A woman assigned to the 
sales floor of a department store or 
other dealer may perform all four of 
these functions, but we rather prefer 
that our outside men make the dem- 
onstrations, as they are better able to 
take machines into the home for dem- 
onstration and are especially equipped 
and trained to make the demonstra- 
tions. At the same time an outside 
man may perform all four functions. 
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Due to this arrangement it is quite 
common for two resale workers to take 
part in making the same sale. Not in- 
frequently three are involved, and 
sometimes four. One may get the 
lead, ancther book the home demon- 
stration and a third make the demon- 
stration and close. 

For example, a woman from New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston becomes 
interested in the Conover while visit- 
ing in Chicago and our resale worker 
here gets the lead, which we promptly 
forward to our district manager in the 
city concerned. After she returns home 
one of our resale workers in that east- 
ern district follows up the lead, books 
the home demonstration, makes the 
demonstration and closes the sale. The 
resale worker here in Chicago gets 
credit for one-eighth of the sale for 
securing the lead and the eastern re- 
sale worker gets credit for seven- 
eighths of the sale for performing the 
rest of the functions of the sale. 

We had been employing resale 
workers in the home office district only 
a short while when we began to real- 
ize that each should be rewarded for 
performing any one of the four func- 
tions; that it was not fair to give the 
whole reward to the one who merely 
closed the sale. We then had a meet- 
ing of the Chicago resale workers, dis- 
cussed the matter fully with them and 
inaugurated the split-credit plan— 
starting in an informal way 
and later perfecting the plan 
and formally adopting it for 
all resale districts. 

At first we awarded one- 
fourth credit for each ele- 
ment of the sale, but this 
was later revised as above. 
Getting a lead obviously is 
the easiest, hence the reward 
is only one-eighth of a sales 
credit. Booking the home 
demonstration is by no 
means the hardest, yet it is 
often difficult and it is always essen- 
tial. The one who makes the home 
demonstration is usually the one who 
closes the sale and, therefore, most 
often receives credit for the two ele- 
ments of demonstrating and closing. 
Hence we award three-eighths of a 
credit for booking the home demon- 
stration and a quarter each for making 
the demonstration and closing the sale. 

All such activities are reported by 
the workers on forms provided for the 
purpose and they are fully protected 
everywhere and indefinitely. The re- 
sale worker who secures a lead on the 
store floor makes out a new prospect 
form in triplicate and retains a copy. 
The other two copies are mailed to the 
district manager and the original copy 
goes into the master file kept in the 


district office. The duplicate is for- 
warded for follow-up to the outside 
resale worker handling the territory in 
which the lead happens to be. Reports 
are made on a daily report form show- 
ing progress in developing the pros- 
pect’s interest and such information is 
entered on the original copy in the 
master file. Just as long as the pros- 
pect is classed as a live prospect the 
resale worker securing the lead is pro- 
tected. When the sale is made we are 
able to give credit as credit is due. 

All credits are payable only on com- 
pleted transactions. 

The original bonus, when we had 
only one model, was 2 per cent, or 
$2.80 on a $140 sale. Later, when we 
added other models at higher and 
lower prices, we made this a flat $2.80 
per sale or its equivalent in fractional 
sales credits on all sales, provided 
these exceeded the required minimum. 
We then discovered that toward the 
end of each month the resale workers 
exerted thems<clves to the utmost to 
make their demonstrations and close 
pending sales in order to win this 
bonus, so we divided the month into 
two parts and offered a bonus of $2.80 
per sale or its equivalent in fractional 
sales credits for each half month, pro- 
vided one’s sales totaled three or more 
for the period. The purpose was to 
stimulate our workers with two 
deadlines instead of only one and 


BY 


Chicago 


thus to encourage sustained effort. 

If the resale worker does not win a 
bonus during either period but his 
sales for the month total three or 
more, he receives a commission of five 
dollars on each sale. 

District managers assign their re- 
sale workers individual quotas each 
month, taking into consideration such 
factors as the worker's length of serv- 
ice, Opportunities for contact sales 
work, and conditions of his resale out- 
let for store floor work or of his ter- 
ritory for canvassing. One who makes 
his quota for the whole month receives 
an additional bonus of $2.80 per sale. 
There is thus a fixed quota of three 
sales for each half month and a vari- 
able quota for the month, the bonus 
for each being $2.80 per sale. 
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R. R. KENNEDY 


Sales Manager, 
The Conover Company, 


In every case where the word ‘‘sale”’ 
is used above it should be understood 
that its equivalent under the split- 
credit plan is meant. This split-credit 
plan naturally results in many frac- 
tional sales credits. 

When repossessions are made within 
ninety days, the resale workers’ cred- 
its are charged back against them. We 
do not charge back credits on machines 
returned after ninety days because we 
feel that such returns are accepted by 
our resale dealers to maintain customer 
good will and not because of any fail- 
ure on the part of the machine to op- 
erate satisfactorily or on account of 
failure of the salesman to make a good 
sale. 

In large cities such as Chicago we 
have the district divided into territories 
or sections, with one outside resale 
worker in each territory—the chief 
purpose being to save their time by 
preventing their running all over 
town. From time to time we think it 
advisable to canvass a given territory. 
We could just order the worker in 
that territory to do a certain amount of 
canvassing each day and he might do 
it, but we find it much better to put 
a crew of resale workers from the dis- 
trict into that territory and let them all 
canvass for several days. Such a plan 
inspires team spirit and makes the task 
much easier and shorter. The resale 
worker in that territory doesn’t object, 
because all the leads are 
turned over to him for fol- 
low-up and those who as- 
sist him don’t object be- 
cause they receive credit for 
securing the leads. Later 
the resale worker in that ter- 
ritory will be called upon to 
assist in canvassing another 
territory in the same way. 

Without the split-credit 
plan we could not do this. 

After four years’ experi- 
ence with this plan we are 
convinced that it has several excellent 
features. It enables us to secure better 
type resale workers and to hold them; 
it gives them a definite interest in every 
element of the sale, whether or not 
they close the sale; it provides the 
stimulus of semi-monthly as well as 
monthly quotas; it rewards each one 
fairly; it gives both us and the resale 
dealer better control over the sales- 
people; it serves to promote a spirit 
of cooperation and it maintains the 
morale of the organization. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—F. B. Sinclair, 
branch manager at Los Angeles for Russell 
Manufacturing Company here, maker of 
Rusco brake lining and other automotive 
products, has been appointed manager of 
the factory and plant of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., at St. Johns, 
Quebec, Canada. 


RANK WRIGHT is called ‘the man with 

the micrometrical fingers.’’ He is head sorter 

in the Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine. Here 

the finest mohair velvet in all the world is made. 
An average hair from an Angora goat measures 
in diameter .00067 of an inch. To you or me 
every fleece looks just alike. Yet so sensitive and so 
skilled are Frank Wright’s fingers that he sorts 
fleeces into fourteen different classifications based 
on size and texture of the hair. 

Twice every year government experts come to 
the mills with micrometers to check his findings. 
Frank Wright began his work as a youth. Now 
his head is grayish-white, like the goat hair forever 
before him. Yet the government micrometers have 
almost never found any error in the judgment of 
this man. 

Frank Wright always has a job. 

Robert Ridgway spent twenty-one years sorting 
the’ colors of the rainbow. Finally he separated the 
spectrum into 4,000 colors and shades. Often he 


Frank Wright “found 
his job”; then trained 
himself to do it skill- 
fully . . . perfectly. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each—money order or stamps with order. 
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“JOBS” 


spent three months or more mixing pigments to 
get the exact hue he wanted. 

Finally he named or numbered every shade he 
had found. The Ridgway Color Chart is standard 
in all the industries of all the world. Robert Ridg- 
way was in the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment for sixty-three years. 

Robert Ridgway always had a job. 

I know a man who makes gold screws so small 
that they look like dust. Each one has threads and 
its head is slotted. You can put 20,000 of them 
in a thimble. They are used to adjust the balance 
wheel in the finest small watches. 

That man is never out of employment. 

I know a man whe drills microscopic holes in 
diamonds and rubies. His drill is a metallic fila- 
ment, finer than cobweb. It is dusted with diamond 
dust. He twirls it mechanically 36,000 times a 
minute. Through the holes he makes fine wires 
are drawn. Else we would have no radio tubes. 

That man never stood in a bread-line. 

I have a neighbor who breeds yeast. 
Each morning he puts his millions of yeast 
spores under a microscope. Painstakingly he 
hunts and hunts and hunts for one spore 
that is stronger and better than all the rest. 
When he finds that one he washes all the 
others away. 

Next day his chosen spore is granddaddy 
to other millions of descendants. He slowly 
repeats his task. Day in and day out this 
process goes on. Once he bred a patrician 
yeast that gave birth to a new brew and 
established a dynasty of wealth. 

My neighbor always has something to do. 

Some years ago, during a depression, a 
young New Yorker was thrown out of 
work. Without funds, no job, he put his 
bride in an open boat and hoisted sail. 
They started down the Atlantic coast, toward 
warmer weather. 

The young man discovered that the sea 
held millions of crabs. He discovered that 
there was no organized method of harvest- 
ing and selling them. Today he is crab 
king. 

Life is a sieve. Millions fall through the 
holes in it. The moral may be this: 

“Find thy task and do it with infinite 
care. 


BY 
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Your Lungs 


OU TAKE twelve hundred breaths per 
~ hour. You inhale twenty-four thousand 
' gallons of air a day. You have nearly 
3 ninety square yards of lung surface. The 
area of your six million air sacs almost equals a 
room twelve feet square. The lungs are the landing 
place for half the germs that enter your system. 
The blood that in two seconds is purified by good 
lungs, also keeps the lung tissue sound while cir- 
culating through it. Rebuild air cells the germs 
attack —-the tissue building calcium salts you must 
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Wheatsworth 


100% Whole Wheat 


CEREAL 


and a health insurance to look back upon. 


r ; < Made by the Makers of Wheatsworth Graham Crackers 


and Wheatsworth Seif Rising Flour 


Wheatsworth breakfasts are a taste-thrill to look forward to 
At all grocers. 
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One of a series with strong appeal to love 
of power, fame and pleasure. Part of a cam- 
paign which was notably successful in New 


York newspapers. 


F all the theories and_ sys- 

tems for measuring the power 

of advertising copy that I 

have read and heard about, 
one appears to offer the assurance of 
unusual practicability. This plan is 
of value, not only in the creation of 
effective advertisements of all kinds, 
but also because it gives the creator 
of advertising a logical and convinc- 
ing method of defending his work 
and preventing the “improvement” 
of his copy by the man who pays the 
ills. 

Simply stated, here is the ‘reason 
why” of the pulling power of adver- 
tising. The plan has been worked 
out through a period of years by F. 
Romer, of Washington. He has ap- 
plied it in the creation of a large 
number of newspaper, magazine and 
direct-mail campaigns, and, before 
publication, he has used it to fore- 
cast results. 

Recently, in discussing the subject, 
Mr. Romer explained that his plan is 
based on the simple formula of the 
principal motives of the human mind 
that cause response to advertising. He 
worked out this formula in merchan- 
dising vacuum cleaners, instruction 
courses, player-pianos, radios, manu- 
factured foods and many other prod- 
ucts. 

“The first necessity,” he continued, 
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“was a standard of tech- 
nique that would apply to 
the advertising of all brand- 
ed merchandise. For some 
time this seemed difficult; 
but it was greatly simplified 
when I began to realize 
that men and women buy 
practically everything they 
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use, and all luxury mer- 
chandise, because of the 


prompting of one or all of 
four major mental or emo- 
tional factors. 

“These factors are of equal impor- 
tance, I think, but let us first consider 
the love of power. This love is 
ingrained in the mind of every nor- 
mal man and woman. We desire 
power over time and circumstances, 


Appeal 


BY S4EPHEN ESCOTT 


over space, and over our fellow human 
beings. This factor is perhaps the 
greatest prompter of ambition, and it 
is one of the important causes of the 
demand for new inventions and all 
material progress. 

“Perhaps a woman should buy a 
vacuum cleaner because it will do a 
better cleaning job; but she will buy 
it quicker and pay more for it if fhe 
selling appeal convinces her that it 
will increase her power over time. 
Not long ago one of my friends who 
is an aviation enthusiast told me that 
he found every flight exhilarating be- 
cause of the sense of annihilating time 
and space. Although he flies for 
business reasons, I am sure he bought 
his plane more for the satisfaction of 

(Continued on page 33) 


Over three million | 
dollars’ worth of prop- ! 
erty in Rock Creek 
Park Estates has been 
sold because of the at- 
tention attracted by 
newspaper advertise- | 
ments like this. It | 
appeals to love of love 
and love of power. 
“We want to be loved i 
for the things we have 
around us and the ap- 
preciation we show 
for lovable things. 
Home must represent 
pleasure and power of 
security.” 


A COMMUNITY RETURN TO COLONIAL LIFE 
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Frosted Foods Invade New York; 
to Widen Sale Throughout East 


New YorK—With Frosted Foods 
now being sold in 200 stores, chiefly 
in New England, the Birdseye Pack- 
ing Company, affiliate of General 
Foods Corporation, has invaded the 
New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh territories as a step in extend- 
ing distribution throughout the East. 

Although John Wanamaker depart- 
ment store in New York City has been 
handling them since September, Lewis 
W. Waters, vice-president of General 
Foods, told this magazine, grocery 
store outlets in the metropolitan area 
have just been opened. Eight stores 
—on Amsterdam avenue, New York 
City; in East Orange and Glen Rock, 
New Jersey; Tarrytown and Port 
Chester, Westchester County; Jackson 
Heights and Woodside, Long Island, 
and Greenwich, Connecticut—form 
the nucleus of the distribution system 
here. 

In the Philadelphia territory five city 
and four suburban stores have been 
opened, and in the Pittsburgh, four 
suburban. 

The 200 stores were signed up in the 
last nine months, following an ex- 
perimental campaign in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

With only about one in every 500 of 
the 100,000 or more “important’’ gro- 
cery stores in the country now im the 
Frosted Foods fold, Mr. Waters point- 
ed out that the program is progressing 
satisfactorily. One hundred different 
types of meats, fish, vegetables and 
berries are now available under the 
process. 

In its promotion in the local markets 
the Birdseye Company is emphasizing 
four advantages: Convenience, stand- 
ard quality, cleanliness and elimina- 
tion of waste (in meat cuts, for ex- 
ample, surplus fat and bone are re- 
moved before packing and frosting). 
“These advantages have been men- 
tioned before,” Mr. Waters explained, 
“but chiefly from the consumer point 
of view. Consider now what they 
mean to the dealer. 

“He is interested in all these things 
and he welcomes the opportunity to 
handle perishable foods in non-perish- 
able forms. Through quick-freezing 
the retailing of perishable foods and 
so-called dry groceries is merged into 
a single function. The manner of sell- 
ing them is virtually the same—and as 
simple—as that of selling canned 
goods or cereals. He needs only a 
refrigerated display case—usually eight 
by three by two—and storage cabinet 
and compressor, in order to carry the 


entire line. We recommend the equip- 
ment, which the dealer may purchase 
‘on time’ through arrangements made 
with Commercial Credit Company. 
“A large chain organization, with 
combined grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets, calculates that gross sales of 
$400 a week are necessary to justify 
operating a meat department. 

“A frosted foods dealer, with all 
equipment costing him about $1,200, 
must de about $45 a week gross busi- 
ness on his present profit margin to 
cover fixed charges (including inter- 
est, depreciation and operation) on 
his equipment investment over a five- 
year period. 

“The cabinet is serviced by any clerk 
in the store without increasing person- 
nel, and floor space required 1s only 
about twenty-four square feet. 

“Retail equipment of this type is de- 
veloping gross sales of from $150 to 
$500 a week—and more. 

“Several merchants now have a com- 
plete turnover three times a week, or 
about 125 times a year—against an 
average for perishable foods of sixty 
to eighty. 

“How can I stay in business and 
make money in spite of increasing 
competition ?’ is a question which con- 
fronts every independent retail’ food 
dealer. Answering this, Birdseye field 
men point out that there are only three 
ways of meeting the problem: By in- 
creasing volume, or lowering sales 
cost, or adding to profit margin. 
“Any dealer will agree to this, but his 
comeback is: ‘How can it be done?’ 
“At this point the field man tells him 
that the Birdseye proposition will do 
not one or two of these things, but 
all three. 

“Going into detail, he emphasizes the 
following points as they affect han- 
dling meats and other perishables in 
the Birdseye manner: 

1. Fixed, predetermined profit on 
every sale. 

2. More rapid turnover. 

3. Greater volume. 

4. Lower sales cost. 

5. Added volume in other store de- 
partments. 

6. No loss through spoilage or un- 
salable waste. 

7. Greater ease of handling. 

8. Wider range of items in smaller 
space. 

9. Unseasonable items to attract 
customers twelve months in the 
year. 

10. Prestige and advertising value of 
Birdseye affiliation.” 


Doorways to Demand 
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Closet-on-Door Draws 
100 Leading Stores; 
Servidor Expands 


New York—Servidor Company con- 
tinues to find a lot of unexplored pos- 
sibilities in doors. 

Following its success in installing 
100,000 Servidors in hotels of this 
country, the company developed a new 
product, equally convenient and space- 
saving, for domestic use—the Closi- 
dor. Introduced less than three months 
ago, it is now being carried by one 
hundred department, furniture and 
other stores. Some of them, like Mc- 
Creery’s, of New York; Jordan, 
Marsh, of Boston; Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, and J. L. Hudson, of Detroit, 
are featuring it. It retails at $15. 
Now, through Williams & Saylor, 
Servidor’s merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel, the company is getting 
ready to extend distribution and in- 
crease the efficacy of local promotion. 
A newspaper matrix service, consumer 
circulars and other direct mail ma- 
terial, window display cards and dis- 
play suggestions, and a manual of sell- 
ing points will be sent out to dealers 
in a few days. 

Of all-steel furniture construction and 
finished in baked ivory enamel, the 
Closidor is made to fit the various 
widths of standard doors. At pres- 
ent the company is confining produc- 
tion to two models, for kitchen and 
bathroom. Both are seventy-one inches 
high—the bathroom Closidor being 
three and one-half inches deep; the 
kitchen, four and one-half. 
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Roy H. Faulkner Joins 
Studebaker; Hoffman 
Heads Sales Company 


SouTH BEND—The much-rumored 
“plans” of Roy H. Faulkner, who re- 
tired as president of Auburn Automo- 
bile Company in November after a 
notable nine-year record with that com- 
pany, were revealed this week in the 
announcement of his appointment as 
vice-president of Studebaker Sales Cor- 
poration of America. 

Paul G. Hoffman has been elected 
president of the Sales Corporation— 
continuing to act as vice-president of 
the parent Studebaker Corporation. 
Mr. Faulkner joined Auburn as sales 
manager. Since then he has been di- 
rector of sales, vice-president and 
president under the E. L. Cord aus- 
pices. His retirement came simultane- 
ously with the announcement that Mr. 
Cord, president of the Cord Corpora- 
tion, the holding company, had also 
resumed the presidency of Auburn. 
Mr. Hoffman recently celebrated his 
twentieth anniversary with the Stude- 
baker organization. He started as a 
salesman in the company’s Los An- 
geles branch. 

In 1915 he became retail sales man- 
ager at Los Angeles and in 1917 man- 
ager of the wholesale branch there. 
After two years in military service he 
purchased the Studebaker retail bust- 
ness in Los Angeles. In the follow- 
ing six years he developed it to a point 
where sales were more than 4,000 cars 
a year. He still has a $1,000,000 in- 
vestment in that distributorship. In 
1925 Mr. Erskine placed him in 
charge of sales for Studebaker Cor- 
poration. 
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Mechanical Tinker Toy 
Would Revive Market 


CHICAGO—To combat the waning de- 
mand for toys, Toy Tinkers, Inc., 
will introduce next month the first 
powered Tinker Toy. 

The power is generated by a spring 
motor, which, when wound, will run 
for four minutes, C. H. Pajeau, presi- 
dent, announced, and wheels, pulleys 
and string belts are added to give 
mechanical animation. A twenty-eight- 
page folder to suggest a variety of 
motor toys will go with each set. 

The Tinker Toy, Mr. Pajeau pointed 
out, has become the largest seller in 
the history of the business—with 15.- 
000,000 in seventeen years. 

The depression, which is a result of 
a decline in sales of about 33 1-3 
per cent, however, also has affected 
his company. “The surviving toys,” 
Mr. Pajeau explained, “‘are those that 
educate as well as amuse.” 


Appoint Cleary Head 

of S. P. A. Truck 
BUFFALO—James M. Cleary has been 
appointed president of the Stude- 
baker-Pierce Arrow Truck Corpora- 
tion, A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, the parent 
company, announced this week. 
Previously Mr. Cleary was vice-prest- 
dent of the Truck Corporation and 
domestic sales manager for Studebaker 
passenger cars. George D. Keller, 
Studebaker manager of branches, suc- 
ceeds him as domestic sales manager. 
S. P. A. Truck Corporation, which 
entered the commercial car field in 
1930, has advanced from nineteenth 
to seventh place in sales in that divi- 
sion of the industry. 


Doughnuts Minus Hole 
Intrigue Chicagoans; 
Pixley Sales Soar 


CHicaGo—Life savers are still mak- 
ing progress, because of a hole (SM 
December 12), and the Pixley & 
Ehlers chain of eat shops here, spe- 
cializing in doughnuts, added 17 per 
cent more customers in 1931 largely 
because of the lack of it. 

But the doughnut also had to have 
other qualities than a distinctive 
shape to recommend it. 

“This doughnut,” explained Boyd 
Pixley to the investigator from SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, “is made from a 
recipe handed down in the family of 
Mrs. Albert J. Pixley. You will 
note that it is big, sweet, flaky. Each 
one is hand-made and hand-cut, and 
we are selling them at a greatly in- 
creasing rate each year.’ 

Albert J. Pixley and William Ehlers 
started the business thirty-two years 
ago in a little board building with 
board counters and board tables near 
Madison and Halsted Streets. 

Pixley & Ehlers began specializing in 
beans. Later other specialties were 
added: hamburger sandwiches made 
from round steak—and doughnuts. 
The company has always operated on 
a ‘‘limited menu” plan. Its slogan is: 
“Few foods but good; well served.” 
This year, with the depression at its 
height, its greatest expansion has oc- 
curred. Pixley & Ehlers this year 
have opened three new downtown 
places at a cost of $250,000. One 
of them, near Madison and _ State 
Streets, the so-called ‘‘world’s busiest 
corner,” represents an investment of 
$185,000. 

More than 10,000,000 a year are now 
eating in the thirteen places in the 
chain. The company employs 500 
persons. Recently it split up $40,000 
of its profits as a bonus among its 
employes. 


United Aircraft Cuts 


Passenger Fares 

CuHIcAGO—"'The most sweeping gen- 
eral reductions ever made in airplane 
passenger fares” were put into effect 
this week by United Air Lines, trans- 
port division of United Aircraft and 
Transportation Corporation, on_ its 
transcontinental, southwestern, mid- 
west and western routes. 

The principal reductions are on its 
transcontinental fares, from $200 to 
$160, on the 28-hour service; between 
New York and Chicago, from $59.50 
to $47.95, on a seven-hour schedule, 
and between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast, from $150 to $115. 
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Copper Group Forecasts 
$500,000,000 Building 
Increase This Year 


New York—Building construction 
totaling $3,420,000,000 in the United 
States in 1932 was indicated today 
from figures compiled by the Copper 
& Brass Research Association. 
This is an increase of more than 
$500,000,000 or 17.5 per cent, com- 
pared with that of 1931, which 
amounted to about $2,909,000,000. 
The figures are exclusive of public 
works. 
The greatest increase in volume is ex- 
pected in the Central and Middle 
Western States. Building construction 
in this area was well below average 
during 1931, according to the Asso- 
ciation’s figures, and a shortage of 
houses in suburban sections of cities 
and in many small towns is expected 
to increase the building total in that 
territory by $200,000,000. Increased 
volume also is expected in New Eng- 
land, the Mid-Atlantic and Southern 
states and on the Pacific Coast. In 
the New York area a drop is antici- 
pated in commercial and industrial 
building, but this should be partially 
offset by residential construction. 
‘Residential construction, as usual,” 
the association said, ‘will lead all 
other classifications. For the first time 
in four years it is likely to exceed 50 
per cent of the total. Public building, 
due largely to the government’s pro- 
gram, also will increase sharply. 
By types of buildings, the Associa- 
tion’s estimates for 1932 as compared 
with the actual figures for 1931 are 
as follows: 
(000,000 omitted) 1931 1932 
403 $ 


COMORIAN oases cieanea cso $ 3 398 
PRUGORIRL: si6s os e<cdse ews 232 225 
Reucational .........5...+ 290 305 
SAOSDIAIS. PICS acwsowcecss 142 167 
Public Buildings ......... 217 287 
RGUMGINS, C00. edie ieee 68 82 
ee i 125 121 
Saar ee een 51 55 
Residential ............... 1,381 1,780 


$2,909 $3,420 
By sections, with the percentage of 
total: 


1931 1932 
1. New England... 276— 9.5% 366—10.7% 
2. New York area 880—30.2% 889—26.0% 
3. Mid-Aclantic .. 308—10.6% 390—11.4% 
4. Central States... 168— 5.8% 274— 8.0% 
5. Middle West.. 486—16.7% 581—17.0% 
6. Northwest .... 108— 3.7%  92— 2.7% 
7. Southern States 338—11.6% 397—11.6% 
8. Texas ........ 99— 3.4% 123— 3.6% 
9. Rocky Mountain 73— 2.5%  65— 1.9% 
10. Pacific Coast... 173— 6.0% 243— 7.1% 


$2,909 $3,420 


C. K. Woodbridge Resigns 
New YorK—C. K. Woodbridge has re- 
signed as vice-president in charge of sales 
of Remington Rand, Inc. A former presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone and Kelvinator cor- 
porations, Mr. Woodbridge has also been 
president of the Advertising Club of 
— and the Advertising Club of New 
York. 


DeSales Harrison 


DeSales Harrison Becomes 


Coca-Cola Vice-President 


ATLANTA—De¢Sales Harrison, sales 
executive of the Coca-Cola Company 
since 1925, has become vice-president 
and Southeastern regional manager, 
with headquarters at New Orleans. 
Previously Mr. Harrison was divi- 
sional manager for the Nunnally 
Company, and public relations man 
with the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. 


Frigidaire Salesmen off 
to Flying Start in 1932 


DayToN—Dealers and salesmen of 
Frigidaire Corporation got off this 
week to a flying start for new sales 
records in 1932. 

In a ‘‘pace-setting campaign,” sched- 
uled for January 1 to 16, the corpora- 
tion has urged every member of the 
organization to get his first 1932 order 
in this period, “thus launching the 
program for the year in an atmosphere 
of activity and success.”’ 

“Ordinarily, these two weeks com- 
prise about the dullest period of the 
entire refrigeration year,’ J. J. Nance, 
head of the Sales Planning Division, 
pointed out, “not so much because of 
market resistance as because the sales- 
man is slow in getting under way. 
By getting our 15,000 dealers and 
salesmen off early, we feel we shall 
have accomplished an important ob- 
jective.” 

A personal gift suitably inscribed 
will be offered as an extra reward to 
each man who sends in an order dur- 
ing this period. 

The campaign was announced to the 
organization through phonograph rec- 
ords mailed to reach dealers the day 
after New Year's. 


Philco Gets 40 Per Cent 
of U.S. Radio Volume; 


Increases Promotion 


PHILADELPHIA—Expanding its volume 
from 10 to 40 per cent of the total 
radio business in the country in the 
last three years, Philco Radio Com- 
pany announced at a meeting of its 
distributors’ organization here this 
week plans for greater sales and pro- 
motional efforts in 1932. 

Already the largest user of newspapers 
among radio advertisers, James M. 
Skinner, president, told the meeting, 
the company’s promotion in this me- 
dium will be “largely increased.” 
Also the ‘‘character of the copy will 
be improved. 

“The two biggest things that we have 
done were to work hard enough despite 
the depression to outstrip competition 
and to give a lot of radio for the money. 
Philco has always protected its dis- 
tributors, its dealers and the final 
owners of its sets. We have lowered 
prices as manufacturing efficiency ef- 
fected economies and as lower prices 
of raw material permitted. We never 
have and never will cut quality to 
make lower prices possible. We have 
never dumped surplus stocks nor have 
we ever foisted obsolete models upon 
an unsuspecting public. And we 
never will! 

“As a result of these policies, our sales 
every month have been larger than 
the preceding month.” 

The Philco line for 1932 includes 
nineteen models of receiving sets. 


George W. Hopkins Dies; 
Noted Sales Executive 

New York—George W. Hopkins, re- 
porter, lawyer, advertising man and, 
in the last ten years, one of the best- 
known American sales executives, died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage here De- 
cember 30. He was fifty-nine years 
old. 

Organizer and first president of both 
the American Society of Sales Execu- 
tives and of the New York Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, Mr. Hopkins also had 
been active in the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America and the Advertising 
Club of New York. 

After a varied newspaper and law 
career, he later was vice-president of 
the Johnson Educator Food Company, 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
American Chicle Company and the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. He 
was president of the organization in 
charge of the development of Coral 
Gables, Florida. For the last three 
years he had been a sales counselor 
here. 
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power of pre- 
miums 


The right premium plan may be the answer to your 


own selling problem. 


Or if your product itself can be used as a premium, 


here is a big field which our service can help you reach. 


Let us send you our “brief” describing fifteen different ways 
in which premiums are being used, with examples of each. 


NOVELTY NEWS 


PREMIUM and SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 
A Cowerage of Over 47.000 
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53 ANA Members Boost 
Advertising Budgets; 
Rate Cuts Factor 

com- 


New YorK—Of 174 member 
panics who replied to a recent poll of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers, fifty-three said they would spend 
more money for advertising in 1932 
than in 1931, fifty-seven will repeat 
1931 appropriations, and sixty-four 
will spend less. ee 
“Of these same 174 companics,” the 
association explained today, in mak- 
ing the announcement, “101 stated 
that the slowness on the part of adver- 
tising media in adjusting rates to fit 
present conditions was the principal 
cause for having their 1932 appropria- 
tions dammed up.” 

Some of the members damned the pub- 
lications who dammed their appropri- 
ations: 

“We are working on a 10 per cent less 
budget but will increase to previous 
figure if we can get rate reductions.” 
“We are placing more space with pub- 
lishers who have adjusted rates than 
with those who have not. In some 
cases the rate situation has forced con- 
siderable change in our lists.” 

“For years we have been a consistent 
user of magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising. We are now making every 
effort to develop other means of carry- 
ing our message to the public which 
will be more economical.” 

“The total amount spent in 1932 will 
be the same as in 1931, but we will 
spend less in magazines and more in 
direct mail.” 

“We are using those publications we 
think have sound circulation.” 

“The president of this company is suf- 
ficiently interested to lay down a rule 
that we will buy no space at last year’s 
rate.” 

“We held off for a while and then 
reduced our schedules.” 

“We have cut our publication adver- 
tising although our 1932 budget will 
be 190 per cent larger than in 1931.” 
“When, oh when, will publishers face 
the facts; realize what advertising 
manufacturers are up against and put 
their rate structure in line?” 

“We have dropped expenditures from 
some of the magazines which refuse 
to reduce rates and given to some that 
have seen the trend of the times.” 
“While our 1932 budget is larger 
than in 1931, the increase would be 
greater if rates were lower.” 

“We are diverting advertising expen- 
ditures away from publication adver- 
tising to other sales promotion activi- 
ties.” 

“We plan to use only those publica- 
tions that have reduced rates.”’ 


Clarence Francis 


Moo, Moo! Says Carnation 


to U. S. Radio Audience 
MILWAUKEE—'‘Contented Cows’’ are 
going on the air. 

The magazine program of the Carna- 
tion Company, Milwaukee, producer 
of Carnation Milk, will be augmented 
in 1932 by a nation-wide radio pro- 
gram. 

Since early in 1931 the Carnation 
“Contented Hour’ has been broadcast 
from San Francisco over a NBC Pa- 
cific Coast network and the program 
will be extended beginning January 4 
on a nation-wide basis. It will be 
broadcast from the NBC Chicago stu- 
dios every Monday night. The West- 


ern programs will continue. 


Dead Mailing Lists Cost 
Advertisers $325,000 


W ASHINGTON—Direct-mail ad- 
vertisers in the United States 
wasted nearly $325,000 in the 
fiscal year of 1931, because they 
used obsolete mailing lists and 
failed to use return-address en- 
velopes, the superintendent of 
dead letters and dead parcel post 
of the Post Office Department 
has just pointed out. 

In this period there went to the 


dead letter division 6,450,164 
letters containing advertising 


matter—about one-third of the 
total number of letters which it 
received. A much larger amount 
was lost by advertisers who use 
third-class postage, it was point- 
ed out, but no separate record 
is kept of undelivered matter of 
this type. 
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General Foods Promotes 
Francis and Brownlee 
as Taylor Retires 


New YorK—Clarence Francis, vice- 
president in charge of sales of Gen- 
cral Foods Corporation and president 
of General Foods Sales Company for 
two and one-half years, has been pro- 
moted to executive vice-president of 
General Foods, with supervision over 
all departments, C. M. Chester, Jr., 
president, announced last week. 
Since 1929 the corporation has had 
two executive vice-presidents, Ralph 
G. Coburn and Edwin E. Taylor. Mr. 
Coburn will continue as a vice-presi- 
dent under Mr. Francis, and Mr. 
Taylor will retire. 

James F. Brownlee, who has been in 
charge of sales planning. becomes 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
head of the Sales Company, and Carl 
Whiteman, in charge of sales opera- 
tions, is now the Sales Company’s 
vice-president in charge of both plan- 
ning and operation. 

Mr. Francis, who has just completed 
a term as president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., has been active in sales ca- 
pacities in the food industry for many 
years. He has been with the General 
Foods organization since 1924, 

Mr. Brownlee began his career in 
1912 as a specialty salesman with the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
and was general sales manage: of that 
company in 1928, when he left to 
become president of the Baker Asso- 
ciated Company, a former General 
Foods selling organization. 

Mr. Whiteman ‘came up” through 
the Postum Company and was later 
president of Post Products Company. 


James F. Brownlee 
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Tire Makers May Revolt Soon 
against Mail Order Dominance 
(Continued from page 16) 


and refusing to manufacture tires for 
mail-order houses on a_ basis that 
allows them to dictate prices, profits 
and dividends. Rest assured that no 
mail-order house is keen on going into 
the manufacturing end. Fluctuations 
in crude material which require fre- 
quent markdowns in inventories, in 
both raw and. finished goods, are not 
at all inviting. Henry Vord tried tire 
manufacturing. He is not exhibiting 
any great keenness for it right now, 
nor is he having the best of times 
in his efforts to produce crude rubber 
in South America. Furthermore, mail- 
order houses are not making lots of 
money selling tires to consumers at 
prices lower than the average dealer 
can buy them for from manufacturers. 

The law of equity is basic. It is 
fundamental and is the foundation of 
all law. It is merely justice, and is the 
final resort in the absence of adequate 
statute. Therefore, there can be noth- 
ing inequitable in a movement which 
tends to equalize the lop-sided ar- 
rangement in the tire business by 
which motorists enjoy extravagant 
economies at the expense of rubber 
employes and security holders. It is 
quite evident that losses in the rubber 
industry from all sources will more 
than equal the economies gained by 
motorists through highest quality tires 
at ridiculously low prices. Manufac- 
turers and distributors will get 
together and make an equitable ad- 
justment of this situation, or suffer 
the old and ever active law of equity 
to adjust it in its slow but inevitable 
process, quite often most painful. 

It’s in the atmosphere. Petty dif- 
ferences—and some not so petty—that 
have existed between prominent manu- 
facturers are being gradually but sure- 
ly adjusted. Friendships are being 
promoted and tact is more pro- 
nounced. Further than that cannot be 
said. There are many problems. 
Starvation prices to manufacturers 
must be adjusted. And in that connec- 
tion, it is significant that the manu- 
facturer who has never sold tires to 
auto manufacturers for original equip- 
ment has never missed a dividend, 
while the manufacturer who has lost 
most persistently and most heavily 
during recent years is the leader in re- 
cent price reductions to manufacturers. 
Yes, there is a lot to be done; and 
this observer believes that this is the 
eve of its beginning. 


Cuicaco—Home offices of the Seaman 
Paper Company in Chicago have been 
moved to the Wrigley Building. 
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“Tuat the PROVIDENCE AUTOMOBILE SHOW, opening 
January 16, will inaugurate a good season in this relatively 
prosperous trade area is more an expectation than a hope. 


Sales records in 1931 have been conspicuously good. For the first 
ten months, new car registrations in Rhode Island were off 12.4% as 
against 28% for the country as a whole. 

Lo} d 


Dealer enthusiasm will make this 1932 key Show bigger than ever 
Spaces practically sold out a month in advance . . . broader promotion 
. new cars exhibiting (also new accessories and shop equipment) .. 
public curiosity at an unusually high pitch . . . attendance should 
exceed last year’s record crowds, representing the densely populous 

and wealthy section from New London to Cape Cod. 


Newspaper Advertising Essential 


Ruope ISLAND’S excellent showing in 193] was accomplished 
—— sharp curtailment of advertising support. Ten cars 
showing, as a group, 24.1% gain in sales for the ten months, recorded 
also a slight i increase of lineage i in the Journal and Bulletin. A second 
group, with 23. 7% less advertising, managed to hold about even. A 
third group, with advertising curtailed 35. “46 %, showed an average loss 


in sales of 32.8%. 


These figures suggest, what volumes of experience have proven, 
the importance of adequate newspaper advertising for intensive culti- 
vation of such favorable local markets. 


The Providence Journal and Bulletin, reaching two out of three 
English-reading families in Rhode Island, and about 7,000 other 
families of the automobile-buying classes in the trade area, are the 
essential media in the Providence market. 


Annual Show Number January 17 


T HE JOURNAL’S Annual Show Number, Sunday, January 17, 

is recognized by the local trade and buying public alike as 

the most important newspaper issue of the year from an automotive 
standpoint. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Los Angeles Seattle 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York 


Representatives: 


Chicago San Francisco 
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CORPORATION, 
Michigan, passenger-car and truck, wheels, 
brake equipment, and other automotive 
products, automotive division to C. C. Win- 


Motor WHEEL Lansing, 


ningham, Inc., Detroit. Campaign for 
Centrifuse, a new brake drum. 


EASTMAN KopakK CoMPANY, Rochester, 
Latin American account to Foreign Adver- 
tising & Service Bureau, Inc., New York. 
(This does not affect the company’s ad- 
vertising now placed through J. Walter 
Thompson Company's Buenos Aires and 
Sao Paulo offices.) 


Majestic CoMPANY, Huntington, Indiana, 
building specialties and heating equipment, 
and AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, New 
York, to Western Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Chicago and Racine. Magazines, trade 
papers and direct mail for the former; 
farm papers, trade papers and direct liter- 
ature for the latter. 


WiL-O-Lirr, INc., Chicago, electric dis- 
play signs, to William H. Rankin Company, 
there. 


GRANITE MANUFACTURERS AND QUARRIERS 
ASSOCIATION, of Barre, Vermont, to Badger 
& Browning, Inc., Boston. Tentative 
program includes consumer and_ trade 
paper advertising and activities to assist 
memorial dealers. 


GREAT LAKES 


TRANSIT CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, 


to Addison Vars, Inc., there. 


UNITED MUTUAL FiRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Boston, to Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York. Drug publications. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC., New York, 
aromatic products, to Hazard Advertising 
Corporation there. 


CALDWELL TRAVEL SERVICE, INCc., New 
York, to Platt-Forbes, Inc., there. 


Canada Dry to Offer 
Ginger Ale Syrup 


New YorKk—Ginger ale syrup for 
sale over soda fountains in a five-cent 
soda mixed drink will be introduced 
soon by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
here. 

Lower prices and a new large-size 
bottle sold generally at twenty-five 
cents were factors in enabling Canada 
Dry to maintain sales and profits in 
the fiscal year ended October 1. Re- 
cently the company introduced a pol- 
icy of repaying two cents for each 
small bottle and five for each large 
bottle returned. 


CLEVELAND—Francis M. Corliss, an engi- 
neer in the product division of General 
Electric Refrigeration department, has just 
become ice cream cabinet specialist in 
charge of sales—and incidentally, at thirty 
years of age, the youngest sales executive 
in the Cleveland organization. 


Sweeping Sales Barrage 
Mows Down Prospects 
for Remington Rand 


St. Paut—'Get new prospects for 
a minimum of $5,000 each month and 
close a minimum of 20 per cent of 
them,” was the word passed down to 
salesmen of the St. Paul office of 
Remington Rand, Inc., last January, 
accompanied by a detailed plan of 
operation which has proved of in- 
creasing value throughout the year. 
Here is the plan: 

1. Be alert, on the job. Get neces- 
sary equipment and set-ups ready be- 
fore nine o'clock every morning, and 
do paper work such as dictation at 
that time. 

2. Canvass at least two new firms 
each day. 

3. Keep close watch for all new 
offices opening. Canvass them imme- 
diately. 

4. Make complete canvass of terri- 
tory, checking all business applications 
for Remington Rand equipment. 

5. Secure prospects for new ma- 
chines and new systems and close 
them in a reasonable length of time. 
Get new prospects for a minimum of 
$5,000 each month and close a mini- 
mum of 20 per cent. 

6. Develop one fully worked-out 
new idea and application each day; 
present it in a new spot, while it is 
fresh. 

7. Cover your territory with the 
least amount of lost motion. 

8. Get a detailed list of machine 
equipment and records, their relations, 
form and use, names of people in 
charge of these records. 

9. Good presentations frequently 
do not result in sales because presen- 
tation is made to wrong man. 

10. Know our users and use them. 
Never get caught without a sparkling 
example. 

11. Talk the customer’s language. 

12. Plan each day’s work ahead of 
tine. Cut out helter-skelter method 
of working. 

13. Submit more propositions. 

14. Call on executives instead of 
purchasing agents. 

15. Carefully analyze reasons for all 
deals lost. 

16. Secure information on_ busi- 
ness in general. Get a good, general 
knowledge of complete Remington 
Rand line. 

17. Fill out daily direct mail rap 
camp aigns, lost order reports, pros- 
pects’ list sheets and call reports; also 
tips for your fellow salesman in other 
divisions. 

18. Never take it for granted you 
have an order until you get it signed. 


fa 


J. W. SANGER has returned to his 
former post as vice-president of the For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York agency. Until recently he was 
president and general manager of S. S. 
Koppe & Company, New York, publishers’ 
representative. 


. MILLER Munson, for the last 
eleven years advertising manager of The 
Hoover Company, has become a member 
of the executive staff of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago, advertising 
agency. 


: . R. H. Bacon, one-time manager of 
advertising and publicity, and recently sales 
manager of the Pump Division, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, has established an in- 
dustrial news and publicity service at 201 
North Wells Street, Chicago. 


. Tom Curis ALLEN, vice-president 
and account manager of the Rogers-Gano 
Advertising Agency, Tulsa office, has been 
appointed director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations for the Marathon Oil Com- 
pany, refining and marketing division of 
the Ohio Oil Company, which account he 
has handled for that agency. 


. WILFRED GUNTHER iS now an ac- 
count executive with the Sacks Company, 
Inc., of New York. He had been with 
the Periodical Publishing Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


. Reep ELuiott, who had conducted 
the Reed Elliott advertising agency of 
Santa Barbara, California, has become an 
account executive with the Izzard Company, 
Seattle advertising agency. 


. . Ropert C. Ditton, formerly with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, and H. 
GLEN JOCELYN, with Newell-Emmett 
Company and the Ralph H. Jones Com- 
pany, have become account executives, and 
CATHERINE CLEARY, Stylist, for the Geyer 
Company, New York office. 


. . DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG, Philadelphia, 
will be located after January 11 in the 
new Girard Trust Company Building. 


. . . Dave E. Brock has joined the Peck 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, as 
vice-president and treasurer. He had been 
vice-president of Redfield-Coupe,  Inc., 
there. 


19. Your one big requisite in your 
territory is fo sell. 

20. Check yourself on these points. 
Are you doing your job 100 per cent? 
Read this over at least once every 
thirty days. It will give you some real 
food for thought and will help you 
pull up the slack on those things in 
which you have become lax. This is a 
composite campaign plan. You have 
all contributed. They are your ideas, 
so let’s pull together 100 per cent to 
establish new records. 
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THIS BOOK IS THE PREMISE 


to a Successful Marketing Campaign 


of laborously compiled figures contain com- 
plete, first-hand information about every 
phase of the product, its sales and its markets. 

This book is one of many market studies 


Where are our markets and how intensively 
are they now sold? Where are the new mar- 
kets? How much potential business does each 
market offer? How much advertising should 


we do... and where and how? 

Books like the one above give reliable an- 
swers to such questions. This book presents 
a true picture of one advertiser’s business, 
and was the premise on which a successful 


our Department of Market Research has made 
for our clients. We believe that a market- 
ing and advertising campaign, like logical 
reasoning, should be based on a premise 
of pertinent facts... not on hunches or pre- 


marketing campaign was founded. Its pages conceived notions. 


Tracy-LockE-Dawson Serves These Important Advertisers: 


Southwest Clay Products 
Institute 

Sutton, Steele & Steele 

Texas Bakers Association 

Texas Certified Cottonseed 
Breeders Association 

Texas Citrus Fruit Growers 
Exchange 

Trinity Portland Cement Co. 

Weldon, Williams & Lick 


National Cottonseed 

Products Association 
National Rice Association 
Numismatic Company of Texas 
Oklahoma Bakers Association 
Progressive Texans, Inc. 
Safe Milk Institute 
Shary Products Company 
Southland Life Insurance Co. 
Southwest Philco Distributors 


Interstate Cotton Oil 

Refining Co. 
Katy-Frisco (passenger) 
Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Macklanburg-Duncan Co. 
Mag-Tex Fig Association 
Mistletoe Creameries 
Morning Glory Creameries 


Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries 


Cameron Lumber Company 
Continental Oil Company 
Dr. Pepper Company 
Duncan Coffee Company 
Galveston Community 
Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
Hale-Halsell Company 
Holland’s Magazine 
Imperial Sugar Company 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


Inc. 


TRACY+> LOCKE:+. DAWSON, 
ADVERTISING 


MAJESTIC BUILDING Wp 
> & & & & 4 


Est.1913 


NAT. STANDARD BUILDING 


HOUSTON 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29.—Again, prohibition 
repeal is a noisy issue before Congress, and many columns 
of discussion will reach the newspapers during the present 
session; but nothing will be done about it. Both wet and 
dry arguments are reliable vote-getters, depending on the 
locality appealed to, and all of the bills introduced on the 
subject, as well as the speeches in Congress, are promoted 
solely for their effect on the constituents of Senators and 
Representatives. 

Both houses of Congress are dry by a comfortable 
margin, a margin sufficient to prevent the return of beer 
and wines for the raising of revenue, relieving unemploy- 
ment, or for any other reason. It is the consensus of well- 
informed Washington wets and drys, speaking privately 
and not for publication, that there is not the slightest 
chance for the immediate relief of the thirsty. They agree 
that the winning back of beer and light wines, if success- 
ful, will require a long, hard fight. Nevertheless, Congress 
will make a big fuss over prohibition and both sides claim 
that the resulting publicity will do much for their cause. 


Radio Advertising must be improved in quality and re- 
duced in quantity. The recent threat of Congressmen to 
provide legislation for the censorship of all broadcasting 
is having its effect. Undoubtedly the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has accomplished all it could toward better and 
briefer advertising ballyhoo; but the law under which it 
operates gives it very little power over broadcast material. 
However, it is apparent that the commission does not 
want to accept the responsibility of censorship, for it has 
appealed to all radio stations seriously to consider the 
problem, and has urged them to study and put into prac- 
tice the code of ethics adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. The condition furnishes an example 
of the fact that in all other fields, as well as in radio 
broadcasting, industries will either govern themselves or 
the demoralization they create will invite the Government 
to govern them. 


Fear of Government Regulation is reducing and sof- 
tening the clamor for repeal and modification of anti-trust 
laws. Business men who insisted on such measures are 
usually amazed when they see their ideas expressed in 
tentative bills, for the public interest is a necessary factor 
in every bill that has a chance for passage and legislators 
express this interest by providing some form of regulation. 
With one exception, not a single measure yet proposed for 
the relief of business has included this essential factor in 
its original draft. The exception is the Gaskill bill for 
“Price Control in the Public Interest,” which would legal- 
ize agreements among manufacturers not to sell goods be- 
low cost. This measure, soon to be introduced, requires 
a minimum of supervision, since it provides for the public 
interest. Legislation allowing trust agreements and com- 
binations would require complete government supervision 
—a step toward general supervision of industry. 

The National Election may help general business next 


year. Contrary to the widespread belief that all national 
elections have a depressing effect on business, a well-known 


Washington newspaper correspondent says that national 
elections are more helpful than otherwise. He recently 
checked up the business condition of all of the clection 
years of this country and found that the long-range 
tendency of elections is to improve business. There have 
been more good election years than bad, from a business 
viewpoint, according to his findings and more years where 
business improved before the elections than where the 
reverse was true. 


Reports on Chain Distribution by the Federal Trade 
Commission are undoubtedly the most complete data rec- 
ords of distribution ever compiled. The three which were 
delivered to the Senate last week will not be published 
for some time; but typewritten copies are on file for public 
inspection and the commission has issued a summary which 
gives the highlights and a quantity of valuable facts. 
Although the summary was compiled exclusively for news- 
papers, we have procured a limited number for distribu- 
tion to interested readers. Address the Washington 
Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT, 1099 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Questions About Government Activities will be an- 
swered in these columns or by mail. Write this bureau 
and let us know the kind of Washington information you 
want. Tell us what kind of government facts will aid 
your business. Send us your business problems and we 
will ask government officials and experts to help you solve 
them. This department is published solely for the benefit 
and interest of all readers. 


Control of Production in the farming industry is the 
only solution of the price problem, according to a state- 
ment made yesterday by James C. Stone, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. Washington economists are pleased 
because the board has learned this important fact, although 
through an experience that cost many millions of dollars, 
and they say that the lost money will prove to be an ex- 
cellent investment if the farmer can be educated to be- 
lieve the truth of the statement. ‘‘Stabilization involves 
selling as well as buying and producers must face this 
fact,” Mr. Stone said. “Many people have thought stabi- 
lization means to hold the prices permanently higher than 
they would otherwise be. This can not be done without 
control of production.” 


A Thing They Do Better in Germany is the correc- 
tion of unfair and misleading advertising. The Associa- 
tion of German Toilet Soap and Perfumery Manufacturers 
brought action against a prominent American soap com- 
pany, alleging unfair competition and charging the Amer- 
ican company with publishing unfair advertising. The 
association also challenged statements of the advertising 
made by individuals who were represented to be unbiased 
experts. The lower court enjoined the American company 
against repetition of the assertions and the case was appealed. 
The court of appeals upheld the decision and made further 
limitations on what the company might publish in its ad- 
vertisements. The American company was forced to pay 
all costs of the proceedings and to publish the court’s 
decision at its expense in nineteen newspapers and maga- 
zines, using the same amount of space as the original 
advertisements occupied. 
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He Said “NO” and No It Was 


“Oh, so he is a SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber? Well, he’s 
the man who blocked us from getting an appropriation. We had 
everyone else sold, but he said ‘No’ and no it was when the 


schedule came through.” 


This was the remark made by a prominent publishing executive 


who asked a SALES MANAGEMENT representative to show 
him the galley list of Cleveland subscribers. 


“Even if you didn’t have another subscriber it would pay us to 
invest $3,900 a year with you if we could be sure that Mr. (name 
deleted from stencil above) would read our story as it appeared 
in your pages. We thought we had the outfit sold, but at least 
$25,000 slipped through our fingers because we didn’t—and I 


guess couldn’t—get to your subscriber, and he spiked us.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT specializes in reaching the hard-for- 
representatives-to-see type of executive who in most companies 
is the “‘last-word” man on advertising appropriations, sales equip- 
ment, product and package design, etc. The aim of SALES 
MANAGEMENT’S editorial and circulation departments is to 


reach him first. 


views of the year just closed do not minimize 

the injuries suffered, while pronouncements on 
the outlook for the new year ahead are unusually re- 
strained. Slurring over unpleasant facts has lost the vogue 
it once enjoyed and prophets are no longer honored in 
their own or any other country. We prefer now to face 
things as they are, to welcome favorable signs only when 
they are unmistakable, to hope for the best and to deal 
with what is to be done as best we can. This 
is a sound attitude. It ensures us against fresh disap- 
pointments and leaves us free to do our work. It has the 
advantage, furthermore, of allowing us to prepare for the 
future on the basis of cold and tested estimates. We 
know that we have lost a large part of our foreign trade 
and are not likely to recover it as long as the nations are 
of a mind to surround themselves with tariff walls and remain 
uncertain about the war reparations and their currencies. 
We are proceeding accordingly. American factory branches 
are being set up in countries that used to buy manufac- 
tured goods from us on a large scale, we are seeking new 
outlets for our surplus goods, we are awaiting a solution 
of the foreign debt problem patiently and not too pessi- 
mistically, and we rejoice that our own dollar is as strong 
as it ever was. . As for the domestic situation, we 
are aware that buying power has been seriously impaired. 
We know, too, that as long as prices are abnormally low, 
profits are not likely to be disturbingly high. But we have 
lost none of our confidence in America’s ability to win its 
way through difficulties. We are encouraged also by the 
knowledge that nothing vital to our well-being has been 
lost—that our natural resources are unimpaired, that our 
teeming millions have still left enormous capacity for con- 
sumption of goods. . So we look forward without 
fear, believing that changes will be for the better and 
thanking God that we have come through the storm as 
well as we have. What 1932 has in store none can say. 
We stand on its threshold chastened by adversity and 
ready to seize every opportunity fot a new advance. 


‘D N THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW YEAR: Re- 
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ALESMANSHIP’S ASCENDANCY: Recent changes 
S in the personnel of General Foods’ organization 
illustrate rather strikingly the modern trend to em- 
phasize the value of training in salesmanship. The presi- 
dent of the sales company has been made executive vice- 
president of the central company with supervisory power 
over all departments. His successor in charge of General 
Foods’ sales organization is a man who has devoted his 
life to selling goods. The new vice-president of the sales 
company is a former sales manager of Postum Cereal. 
All three of these men have come up through the selling 


Ue 
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side. 


They know the grocery business from the dealer’s 
point of view. Their strength lies in their ability to gage 
the wants of consumers, to estimate their buying power 
and to understand the buying habits of the people. . . 
General Foods’ recognition of salescraft as vital to success 
these days is not new. Postum, the parent company of 
this great food merger, was distinguished for the atten- 
tion it gave to sales promotion, and the present manage- 
ment has always been alert and diligent in the field of 
distribution. The changes just announced are significant 
mainly because of the demonstration they afford that this 
policy has been found good and because in a conspicu- 
ous way they bring to public attention the extent to which 
business is concentrating its efforts on merchandising. This 
does not imply, of course, that the problems of produc- 
tion are being neglected. But it gives point to all that 
has been said about the need of developing merchandising 
to a place of leadership. . Whether salesmanship is 
the best apprenticeship to general management may be a 
debatable question. No one will deny, however, that man- 
agement which knows little of salesmanship labors under 
disadvantages which are not likely to be overcome. 
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UBLIC SUPPORT FOR CREDIT: A feeling of 
PPodeissistacion more or less general, finds expres- 

sion in the statement of President Traylor, First 
National Bank of Chicago, advocating immediate authoriza- 
tion of the proposed Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
take the place of the National Credit Corporation. The 
latter body has undoubtedly failed to meet public expecta- 
tions. Acting on narrow and very conservative lines, it 
has done far less to check bank failures and relieve the 
credit situation than most persons thought it would do, 
its main usefulness having been demonstrated in the re- 
assuring effect which came from President Hoover's an- 
nouncement of its creation. The solvent banks 
have been reluctant to take over the frozen assets of banks 
that are in difficulties, on the theory that little good can 
come from merely distributing half a billion dollars’ worth 
of doubtful paper among the strong banks. Apparently 
they prefer liquidation. As a result, the Credit Corporation 
has been of little avail in helping weak banks to weather 
the storm or in expanding credits. The only alternative 
seems to be the assumption of this responsibility by a Fed- 
eral body. Whether the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should take over the whole load or limit its assistance to 
solvent banks is a question of public policy which Congress 
must determine. Banking judgment mindful of technical 
principles has not been conspicuously successful in dealing 
with the emergency. A broader view of the national need 
is likely to be more in line with popular feeling. 
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A Yardstick for Copy Appeal 


(Continued from page 21) 


ower it gives him. And we all strive 
and struggle for money because of the 
power it gives over the conditions of 
human living. 

“Love of personal popularity or 
fame is the second factor. As an ex- 
ample of its application, many thou- 
sands of reproducing pianos have 
been sold, not because the instruments 
are beautiful and will last indefinitely, 
but for the reason that the buyers can 
bask before their friends in the re- 
flected glory of famous musicians. No 
matter how modest we are, we want 
to be the center of attraction. There 
are innumerable articles of merchan- 
dise that will aid us in this ambition, 
and we will make any necessary sac- 
rifice to buy them, if they are pre- 
sented to us in a manner that appeals 
to our love of fame. 

“A great desire for affection, ad- 
miration, love, is also one of the 
fundamental factors of appeal. Para- 
dexically, it might be called the love 
of love, and it is practically universal 
in the human mind. We all want to 
be loved for the spiritual elements of 
mind we manifest. We want our 
friends to know that we possess the 
ability to appreciate the esthetic things 
of life. Material things in a large 
measure indicate the possession of 
these spiritual elements, and every 
year men and women buy many 
millions of dollars’ worth of books, 
houses, pictures, musical instruments, 
decorative materials, antiques and 
many other things, for no other rea- 
son than to attract affection through 
the indications of so-called spiritual 
self-expression. 

“The fourth factor is the funda- 
mental and universal craving for hap- 
piness. This desire is related in some 
measure to, and it frequently domi- 
nates, the motive of practically all our 
activities. Obviously it has a direct 
control over the purchase of many 
things, and a moment’s thought will 
indicate the power of that advertising 
copy which appeals to the readet’s 
craving for happiness.” 

Because the readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT ate familiar with the prin- 
ciples of advertising, Mr. Romer did 
not go into the details of the applica- 
tion of his plan. In the writing of 
advertising copy of any kind, he ad- 
vised the writer to keep in mind the 
four factors of appeal, and to empha- 
size those which are most applicable 
according to an analysis of the mer- 
chandise. 

To attract attention, he advocates 
good design and unique layout. He 


employs two methods of arousing in- 
terest. “The things that are most 
interesting to us,” he explained, “are 
those on which we base the beliefs 
that motivate our actions. And out 
of the past we find such beliefs. The 
experiences of history form our prece- 
dents—in law, government, human 
behavior. Because so and so happened 
in the past and such and such fol- 
lowed, most of us reason that from 
similar causes we may expect similar 
results in the future. 

“Therefore, I am convinced that 
the element of interest can best be 
attained by selecting interesting exam- 
ples from the past, and using the 
logically expected results as induce- 
ments for the future. All of us, to 
some extent, ate hero worshippers, 
and we like to feel that we possess 
in some measure the elements of 
greatness, that we have something in 
common with great men and women. 

“We can make our readers feel this 
relationship of greatness by the use 
of what I call the two great unknowns 
—the unknown past and the unknown 
future. Out of the past we can find 
many incidents and experiences in- 
volving great characters that are un- 
known to our readers, and reasoning 
from them we can guide our readers’ 
future activities to the extent that we 
are successful in writing advertise- 
ments. 

“For this reason, in my own work 
I have collected a great many interest- 
ing and unfamiliar facts and anecdotes 
about great men and women, and 
when these are used to support a sell- 
ing appeal reader interest is assured. 
For instance, let us suppose we are 
advertising something as prosaic as a 
fence. The facts that our fence is 
strong, rust-proof, made of the best 
materials and offers protection are not 
enough. While these claims are prac- 
ticable, they are not interesting, and 
they certainly do not appeal on the 
basis of the four factors we have been 
discussing. 

“But if we begin our copy by tre- 
lating that Dr. Johnson, who was a 
gtuff old fellow, counted the pickets 
on the fences every day, as he went 
to his work, and that when he found 
he had made a mistake he had to go 
back and recount all the pickets in 
his street, we strike an unusual vein 
of interest. Then we can develop the 
same vein to introduce our primary 
appeals. We have introduced our 
theme with a famous and intensely 
interesting character, and it is then 
a relatively simple matter to build up 


our advertisement by appeal to the 
four factors we have discussed. 

“In appealing to the man who buys 
our fences, the little human interest 
story gives him a handclasp with a 
great man. He is interested to know 
that a famous character would do such 
a trivial thing. It suggests a certain 
kinship. You may be sure that he 
will read all of our copy and that 
he will be influenced by it to the 
extent that we appeal to his love of 
power, desire for fame, hunger for 
affection, and craving for happiness. 

“Americans are inveterate hero 
worshippers and this fact has a close 
relation to the development of busi- 
ness. Hero worship for Lindbergh 
gave aviation a tremendous impulse. 
Hero worship for Valentinos and 
Pickfords put movies across. Hero 
worship for Edison and Ford has done 
its share to boost interest in electric 
things and motordom. Hero worship 
has a primary place in advertising and 
merchandising; but this fact is not 
generally recognized. 

“In the forecasting of advertising 
results, I continually work on the basis 
of these four factors. A piece of 
goods, let us say, can be made to ap- 
peal to two of these factors. The 
advertising will produce results accord- 
ing to the way these factors are 
handled in the copy. I have never 
seen an advertisement in which the 
elements were built up according to 
this plan that failed to produce results, 
and while we cannot forecast to the 
dollar, we find that if a man becomes 
skilled in the infinite number of ways 
in which these factors can be applied, 
he can predict with reasonable cer- 
tainty just about what a piece of ad- 
vertising will produce.” 


Sales Executives Plan 
Los Angeles Meeting 


Los ANGELES—A sales executives’ 
conference will be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here January 8, under the 
direction of the Domestic Trade De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and with the support 
of the Los Angeles Sales Managers’ 
Association. 

Speakers will include Dr. Paul W. 
Ivey, sales counsel; George M. Rich- 
ardson, president of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents; B. J. 
Williams, sales manager of the Vitre- 
fax Corporation, and George S. Bailey, 
of the George S. Bailey Hat Company. 


Bryant Adds to Line 


CLEVELAND—The Bryant Heating & Manu- 
facturing Company here has taken over the 
entire sale of the Griswold “two-in-one” 
gas-fired circulating heater, made by the 
W. A. Griswold Company of Nashville. 
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THE BELVEDERE IN BAL- 
TIMORE, Charles at Chase 
Street. Faultless service, cui- 
sine of unparalleled excellence 
and ready access to all rail- 


road and steamship terminals. 


Charles H. Consolvo 
President 


William J. Quinn, Jr. 
Managing Director 


BELVEDERE 


Baltimore Maryland 


Memo to 
Advertising 
Agencies... 


Route to: Librarian 


Research Department 
Account Executives 
Space Buyer 


SALES MANAGEMENT has re- 
cently compiled in booklet form 
the 1930 Newspaper Lineage of 
2,203 General and Automotive 
Advertisers. 


This list includes the lineage of 
all general and automotive (form- 
erly called “national'') advertisers 
using newspapers in three or 
more of the ninety largest cities 
in the United States, as recorded 
by Media Records, Inc. 


Price thirty-five cents. Check or 
stamps with order. 


Address 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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--+ + -+ THE DoLiar Vo.iumE of R. H. 
Macy and Company’s sales on the Saturday 
before Christmas was reported as $873,- 
000. This figure was $14,000 greater than 
the same day the preceding year. 


-+ + -+ THE PRUDENTIAL LIFE INsuR- 
ANCE COMPANY wrote more than one 
million new life insurance policies in the 
month of November. ° 


+ + + REGISTRATIONS OF NEW REO 
CoMMERCIAL Car3_ during November 
showed a gain of 51.3 per cent over last 
year. 


+ -++ + A DELUGE OF ORDERS assures 
full-time operations for the twenty-one 
yarn mills in the Chain of Textiles, Inc., 
for the next ten or fifteen weeks. Other 
North Carolina textile mills to take on ad- 
ditional operators are the Stehli and Hill- 
crest silk mills. 


+ -+ -+ Business FaiLures for the week 
ending December 17 total 556 against 614 
for the same week last year. 


+ -+ + BANK FaiLures in November 
totaled only 169 as against 522 in October. 


+- + + ConsoLipaTep Net Prorits of 
Copeland Products for the fiscal year end- 
ing October 31 were $6.04 a share, as 
against $2.05 a share in 1930. 


-+ -+ + THE Corp CorPoRATION reports 
that orders on hand for airplane engines 
total $673,000 as against $145,400 a year 
ago. 


+ + -+ ON JANUARY 2 the B. F. Good- 
rich Company will increase its working 
schedule trom four days a week to five. 


+ + -+ THE NATIONAL FARM JOURNAL 
reports that renewal subscriptions by mail 
for the fall and to date are 50 per cent 
ahead of 1930 or 1929, and the publisher 
of this fifty-five-year-old magazine states: 
“I have yet to see the time when business 
did not improve when direct mail returns 
were on the up-grade.” 


+ + + Lumber Orpers for the week 
ending December 19 were approximately 
30 per cent greater than production. 


+ + + THE INDIANA LIMESTONE Com- 
PANY has received a contract for 1,400,000 
cubic feet of stone for New York’s Radio 
City. 


+ + + De.ivertes of New AuTOMo- 
BILES in Detroit (a barometer for the large 
cities of the country) increased 13 per 
cent for the week ending December 26 
over the previous week. 


+ + + Exectric Light & PowER Com- 
PANIES in California will spend upwards 
of $50,000,000 in new construction dur- 
ing 1932. 


+ + + Net PrRoFits OF SERVEL, INC., 
for the year ending October 31 were ap- 
proximately double those of the preceding 


year. 


-+ -+- + BuILpING PeERMITs in the West 
North Central and South Atlantic states in 
November showed substantial increases 
over October, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


+ -++ + For THE WEEK ENDING De- 
CEMBER 26, Bradstreet’s reports gains in 
bank clearings and electric power output. 


+ -+ + THE IrvinGc FISHER INDEX of 
Business Conditions last week remained 
exactly the same as the previous week. 


+ -+- + AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCO- 
HOL COMPANY, Pekin, Illinois, resumed 
operations on December 5. It is grinding 
6,000 bushels of corn daily. 


+ -+ -+ ALToRFER Broturxs, Peoria, 
Illinois, manufacturers of weshing ma- 
chines, employing a full force of 1,200, 
has been operating overtime. 


+ -+ + CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Com- 
PANY, Peoria, Illinois, is increasing its 
shop force. 


+ ++ + CapILLAc CANADIAN SALES for 
the year to date are 21.2 per cent higher 
than in 1930; the Oshawa, Canada, plant 
of General Motors has recalled 1,000 em- 
ployes to work during December. 


-+ + + THE NuMBER oF _ Business 
FAILURES in November declined sharply 
to a figure slightly below that reported 
for November, 1930—1997 compared with 
2004. November usually shows a 3.3 per 
cent increase over October. 


+--+ -+ AuBURN AUTOMOBILF Com- 
PANY has placed orders for more than 
$11,000,000 worth of materials to be used 
in production operations during the first 
quarter of 1932. 


+ + -+ THE UNION CarRBIDE & CARBON 
CoMPANY’s plant at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, will begin capacity operations 
January 1, after being on half time since 
last May. 


Refrigerator Firms Join 
Frosted Foods Group 


DeETROIT—Seven manufacturers of re- 
frigerating equipment — Copeland, 
General Electric, Kelvinator, Norge, 
Servel, Universal Cooler and Westing- 
house—have become members of a 
new Equipment Division of the Frozen 
Foods Association of America. An 
office for the division has been estab- 
lished in the United Artists Building 
here, under William Jabine, secretary. 
Mr. Jabine until recently was editor 
of Electric Refrigeration News. 
Elimination of duplication of effort in 
research and similar activitics will be 
undertaken, Mr. Jabine said, and a 
committee to work out standard re- 
quirements for display and storage 
cases for quick frozen foods will be 
appointed. ‘The Detroit office is ex- 
pected to become the center of in- 
formation concerning frozen foods.” 
Other manufacturers will be added. 
The Frozen Foods Association was 
founded at Atlanta a year ago. 
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Pot Shots vs. Planned Offensives 


(Continued from page 17) 


specification writer who interviewed 
the salesmen. This salesman insisted 
on reading a long list of prominent 
users of his burner, despite the buy- 
et’s pointed efforts to indicate that the 
interview was Over. 

Though the buyer immediately 
showed his interest in the technicalities 
of the product, one salesman waived 
any engineering discussion and de- 
voted the major portion of his solict- 
tation to telling the strength of his 
company and the soundness of its mer- 
chandising plan. Yet of the six sales- 
men who talked technicalities only 
one asked for the opportunity to prove 
technical superiorities by urgently in- 
viting the buyer to witness a demon- 
stration. 

While the architect received full en- 
gineering data from six salesmen, he 
was most impressed by the solicitation 
of one salesman who emphasized no 
one particular burner in his line, but 
who recommended his company be 
asked to handle the job because they 
made all types and sizes of burners 
and could, therefore, make an impar- 
tial engineering study and recommend 
the best burner for the purpose. 

The performance of these seven oil- 
burner salesmen would indicate that 
salesmen, when they are asked to give 
the buyer a full presentation, make a 
300 per cent better use of sales helps 
and literature than when they are 
merely soliciting on a routine call—as 
apparently did those in the study made 
at the oil company. Yet beyond the 
good use of sales helps, salesmen sell- 
ing the same product vary widely in 
performance. One secured 600 per 
cent more time with the buyer than a 
colleague; only two out of seven had 
a radically different approach; of the 
remainder who had the same general 
approach, only one tried to pin the 
buyer down to a date for a demonstra- 
tion. 

How six kitchen cabinet salesmen 
reacted to the buyer is illustrated in 
the SALES MANAGEMENT study made 
at the offices of another firm of archi- 
tects. Here the salesman’s problem was 
somewhat different. The architect 


(partner in the firm) called in and. 


asked the salesmen of six leading 
kitchen cabinet makers to help him 
with a problem. He wanted to put 
complete kitchen equipment in a space 
smaller than that normally used to 
accommodate this equipment. His 
studies of existing equipment indi- 
cated that what he wanted was im- 
possible, yet to satisfy the request of 


his client, an apartment house owner, 
he calied in six salesmen with the 
hope that one might have something 
very special to solve the problem. He 
tcld each salesman this, gave him the 
sizes and the general scope of the lay- 
cut and asked for suggestions. 

Only one salesman endeavored to 
show the architect that his hope was 
impractical and that he could not get 
all the equipment in so limited a 
place. The other salesmen showed 
the architect what their companies 
had made in the way of kitchen equip- 
ment. When the architect saw that 
the equipment they were showing him 
did not answer his purpose he asked 
the salesmen to take up the problem 
with their design departments and 
have a rough sketch of a_ possible 
solution drawn up. Four salesmen 
immediately accepted this way out of 
their predicament. Only one used his 
pencil to sketch right before the 


architect what he thought would 
solve the problem. 
All the salesmen seemed well 


equipped to tell by photos, blueprints 
and catalogue illustrations what sort 
of a line they had and what they had 
done in other apartment house jobs. 
Yet only one took the opportunity to 
talk about the quality of his product. 
This salesman demonstrated, with a 
sample, the point that the enamel 
finish of his cabinet work would not 
crack under impact nor break when 
the metal was bent. One salesman 
didn’t know a rather important point 
about the material of the equipment 
he sold. 

The only novel approach was that 
of the salesman representing a dealer 
who handled one large company’s line 
of cabinets. This salesman opened his 
solicitation by setting up a toy model 
in cardboard which he used to illus- 
trate the many possible combinations 
of standard cabinet sections. It was 
a most graphic sales aid. 

Of the six salesmen only four left 
sales helps, although one salesman 
asked the architect if he had the firm’s 
catalogue in his file. When he found 
out the architect hadn’t, he offered to 
send it to him. 

The kitchen cabinet salesmen made 
as good use of their sales helps as 
did the seven oil-burner representa- 
tives. They, too, differed widely in 
performance. One salesman secured 
400 per cent more time with the 
buyer than another; the approach of 
only one was novel and was due to 
a form of sales help supplied him. 


Only one salesman went beyond the 
architect’s discussion of design and 
arrangement to get in a few licks for 
the quality of his product. 

The work of the thirteen salesmen 
discussed in this article clearly indicates 
that these salesmen, when requested to 
call and give their story, wsed their 
complete ammunition of sales helps. 
Yet their complete ammunition of sales 
helps was woefully incomplete. None 
of the salesmen made use of these 
proved aids to an order: movies, 
slides, unusual photographs or blue- 
prints, photostats of testimonial let- 
ters, or other materials which are 
doing so much to improve the eff- 
ciency of men who rank as consistent 
producers, models of the product or 
cutout models of its salient or patent- 
ed features. 

Yet the fact that they used their 
ammunition, incomplete as it was, is 
concrete proof of the value of sup- 
plementing oral ‘sales talk with the 
many forms of literature and other 
aids available. In contrast, thirteen 
salesmen calling on an oil company 
at their Own initiative made one-third 
the use of sales helps. This phe- 
nomenon can be explained on two 
counts: (1) either their companies 
did not supply them with sales helps, 
which is lamentable; or, (2) they 
don’t regularly carry the helps given 
them, using them only on special calls. 

The latter reason suggests an ob- 
vious remedy: that salesmen always 
carry their full complement of sales 
helps and that they be trained to 
realize that any sales call worth tak- 
ing the time to make should be a 
special sales call with the salesman 
fully equipped to give a complete 
story. 


G. E. Refrigerators Cool 
Boulder Dam Village 


BOULDER City, Nev.—Ninety 
per cent of the 300 homes in 
Boulder City are equipped with 
electric refrigerators and 97 per 
cent of these are General Elec- 
tric—all installed by the Boulder 
City Company, dealer for 
Frank Edwards Company, Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator distribu- 
tor at Salt Lake City. 

The refrigerators will probably 
be put to some severe tests as the 
temperature here in midsummer 
reaches 143 degrees. 

The Boulder City Company's 
principal work is to provide a 
comfortable environment for the 
workers on the Hoover Dam 
and for their families. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Advertising 


New Profits from Tested Advertising. 
This report by Cowan and Dengler shows 
how scientifically conducted tests disclosed 
the one advertising appeal which increased 
sales for Pyrex 200 per cent in a year— 
that of durability under heat rather than 
style appeal, which had been used; tells 
how Pond’s Cold Cream advertising test 
revealed the pulling power of the cleanser 
appeal and increased sales by twenty times; 
how advertising tests demonstrated to 
Odorono that a dramatic picture of the 
damage perspiration does to a dress out- 
pulled the advertising which featured the 
bottle, the name and told what Odorono 
would do, ten to one. The salability 
factors which Cowan and Dengler have 
set up as considerations for testing are 
(1) name, (2) package, (3) price, (4) 
performance, (5) appearance, (6) service, 
(7) combination offer. Scores of cases of 
specific companies who have made _phe- 
nomenal sales gains through the testing of 
their products on one or all of these points 
are described. When it comes down to 
the importance of advertising copy testing, 
we are given the amazing report that by 
pre-testing copy a certain concern pulled 
over 10,000 replies to a campaign which 
previously had chalked up a maximum of 
5,000. There is also a wealth of evidence 
of the value of testing such factors as 
publication-value, position, etc. 


Business Site 


Boston Wharf Company. Manufacturers 
casting about for a strategic location for a 
New England plant or sales branch will 
do well to look into this booklet on the 
manufacturing, merchandising and distribu- 
tion advantages of the Boston Wharf 
Company property. New England market 
facts, freight and export facilities, banking 
and living conditions, and a huge colored 
district map of Boston, showing street lay- 
outs, transit lines, etc., are included. The 
lengths of tenancy of such companies as 
American Can Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Sherwin-Williams Company, 
General Electric, etc., are listed. 


Markets and Media 


A Market Guide of South Carolina. Astute 
marketing executives who are interested in 
the sturdy growth of the South, because of 
its inevitable effect upon present and future 
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sales and advertising moves, will want this 
analysis of the three major markets of 
South Carolina, as presented by the Green- 
ville News. Illustrated with colored coun- 
ty outline maps, it contains significant mar- 
ket data. The Greenville, Columbia and 
Charleston markets are broken down into 
counties, for each of which total popula- 
tion figures, white population, negro popu- 
lation and square mile area are provided. 


The Bank as a Market. Manufacturers of 
building materials, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, furniture and furnishings, office 
equipment and addressing, duplicating, 
mailing and other sales equipment, will 
find this collection of sheets issued by the 
American Bankers’ Association Journal a 
valuable asset in estimating the banks’ po- 
tentialities as a market for their products. 
They have computed the needs of banks for 
both new and replacement materials, both 
on the basis of building under way and in 
project. There are figures of bank build- 
ing activities in numbers and in financial 
implications. As an indication of how 
drastically undersold banks are on_ prac- 
tically all forms of equipment, they cite 
the fact that in the 21,596 banking insti- 
tutions of the United States, with 52,769,- 
175 customers in the savings departments 
alone, there are only 5,216 addressing ma- 
chines, 2,732 duplcating machines, and 
1,113 mailing machines. This situation, 
it appears, applies to all products usable 
by banks. The reports are full of similar 


suggestions of the extent and nature of 
the needs of banks at this time. 


Paper 


A Kit of Letterhead Ideas. Do your letter. 
heads need re-vamping? If you'd like to 
start 1932 fresh, with letterheads that re- 
flect prestige, confidence and dignity, but 
are holding up action on it because of an 
absence of lay-out ideas, here's a folder 
offered by the Strathmore Paper Company, 
which contains a handful of full-sized let- 
terheads. Easily adaptable lay-outs are 
suggested, type-faces are named, and 
swatches of six additional colors in which 
the paper is now available for invoices, 
envelopes and forms are offered.  Allto- 
gether, it’s a most helpful presentation, 


Most Brown Shoe Men 
Better 1930 Records 


St. Louis—Two-thirds of the sales- 
men of the Brown Shoe Company 
equaled or bettered their 1930 sales 
records in 1931, T. F. James, vice- 
president in charge of sales, told 300 
guests at the company’s annual sales 
convention here this week. 

“I believe that conditions in 1932 
will show an improvement over those 
of the present year,’ Mr. James added. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
Executive in your Factory, or as Branch Manager. 
He is an AGGRESSIVE, ACCREDITED ORGAN- 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotional campaigns, create 
practical sales aids for agents and dealers. Experi- 
ence includes Building Materials, Chemicals, Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Office Appliances and Mechanical 
Specialties. 10 Years as Salesman and Branch 
Manager; 7 years as General Sales Manager of an 
Office Appliance Company, established and super- 
vised over 100 domestic branches, 6 Years as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Distributing Company 
marketing labor saving office equipment, etc., 
mergers eliminated profitable lines, necessitating 
change. Age 45, Graduate Civil Engineer, reter- 
ences unquestionable. Reasonable salary and bonus 
considered from sound _ concern. PAUL B. 
WALDIN, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


1F YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is imvited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 


two years. Send only name and address for details. 
. _W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION MANAGER CAN 
make advantageous connection with publishers of 
several agricultural magazines on part time basis. 


Must have background of successful experience in 
securing subscriptions by mail. Department now 
well organized and functioning from standpoint of 
detail work and only needs patt time supervision 
by man who can prepare result-getting promotional 
material for renewals and follow-up work on new 
subscribers. Possibility of full time and permanent 
posiuon with good chances for advancement to 
right man. Location: Chicago. All of our em- 
ployees know of this advertisement and all corre- 
spondence will be treated in strictest confidence, so 
write fully with complete details. Address Box 
328, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
~ C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALES REPRESENTATION 


GET OUT OF THE RED IN NEW ENGLAND! 
Successful sales manager with trained organization 
invites correspondence or interview with principals 
seeking more aggressive sales representation for 
meritorious product or service in this territory. 
Proven record for results. Highest credentials fur- 
nished. Address Box 326, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
ONDON. Eng, 


‘GIBBONS «om CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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